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(MEIB ‘SECRET: 
The Web of a Woman's Life. 


CHAPTER V.—[contixvep.] 


Next morning, as soon as strict etiquette would 
permit, Captain Moncrieffe paid his respects at 
the St. Albans mansion. The young mistress 
was engaged with half a dozen newly arrived 
guests, friends from Buckingham county—and 
she had only a simple word of greeting for the 
impatient suitor. He contrived, however, to 
detain her a moment in the hall, as he took his 
leave. 

“Annabel,” he said, “I had intéhded to ask 
an hour of your time this morning, but you are 
otherwise occupied. Wait for me, to night at 
twelve, in the conservatory! Promise!” 

The deep earnestness of his manner impressed 
her forcibly. She hesitated ; he continued : 

“ Meet me there! I demand it as a right.” 

She bowed her head, and satisfied with the 
tacit promise, he left her. Midnight came, 
clear and calm. The newly risen moon lighted 
Moncrieffe’s steps to the appointed tryst—and 
deluged the sleeping world with almost noonday 
splendor. A happy omen, he said, mentally; a 
most favorable and happy omen. Even the 
stars in heaven were propitious to his wooing! 
Grant that the lady, herself, might be equally so. 

Yes, she was waiting for him. He caught a 
gliinpse of the flutter of her white dress, among 
the greenery of the myrtle trees, and hastened on 
to her side. 

“Annabel,” he began, without preface, “I 
have come to you again, with the old story. I 
love you, and cannot live without you! Give 
me the right to stay with you always !” 

“No, no! I cannot, it is simply impossible 
she cried, impatiently. ‘‘ Let this subject perish 
between us—for upon iad main point at issue we 
can never agree !” 

“ Butwe must! I will» not renounce you now, 
for I have the sweet assurance that you right- 
fully belong to me.” 

“ Sir!” her eyes flashed, and her breath came 
in quick gasps. Perhaps she had already guess- 
ed his meaning. 

“ You will not awe to silence this impudent 
tongue of mine by your monosyilables, dear lady ; 
Llove you too well to heed a womanish whim. 
Annabel, deny it as you may, your heart is mine! 
There, the tide of crimson surging to your very 
brow, confirms my assertion !” 

“ Unmanly !” she muttered through her closed 
teeth. ‘“ Captain Moncrieffe, I had not thought 
you of so base a mould!” 

She drew away trom him to the further corner 
of the conservatory ; with so much of wounded 
feeling and real distress in her face, that Mon- 
crieffe’s momentary triumph over her weakness 
gave place to sincere repentance. He seized her 
hand. 

“Forgive me, dearest! It was unmanly! 
But the consciousness was so sweet! Only tell 
me that it was correct—that heart spoke to heart 
unveiled, and untrammelled by conventional 
scruples ?”’ 

His lips touched her forehead—she yielded to 
the mighty influence which a man has over the 
woman who loves him. Alas! that the power 
should ever be exercised for other than purposes 
crystal pure! 

“Annabel! dear girl, answer me! is not my 
love to be made happy? Am I not beloved ?” 

She bent her head till her brow rested against 
his arm—the persuasive tones of his voice won 
the confession from her, in spite of all. 

“Yes, Ray Moncrietle, I do—love you!” 

He caught her passionately in his arms. 


ad 


“Then, am I content. Annabel, to-night, 
life is a glorious thing to me!” 
His vehemence bewildered her. The strange 


new happiness in her breast was mingled with 
much of doubt and foreboding, yet it was hap- 
piness, still. 

“O, the bliss of believing in the eternal dura- 
tion of a marriage like ours! Annabel, my wife, 
here, and hereafter!” His voice was low, and 
solemn, he spoke the words as one speaks vows. 

“ Your wife! Heaven forbid!” shricked Miss 
St. Albans, flying from his embrace, and retreat- 
ing toward the garden. He arose, also, and fol- 
lowed close on her steps, staying her course by 
the grasp of his hand on her shoulder. His brow 
was stern and his voice harsh with 
smothered passian. 

“Js not marriage the legitimate end of love *” 

“Yes, bat—” 

“Pardon the interruption. I love you; you 


gloomy; ; 


wareth 4 
are Is there anything unseemly about it ?” 

“No, nothing unseemly as you view it, but 
much from my point of observation. O, Heaven, 
would that I dared explain !” 

“Explain! Annabel, you speak in riddles! 
what is there that needs explanation?) Iam at 
a loss to understand you.” 

She shrank away from him with a strange 
dread, pressing her hand tightly to her heart to 
quell its wild throbbing, but her voice was dead. 

“Speak, Miss St. Albans, if there is anything 
to be made clearer, in Heaven’s name, speak out ! 
Why this hesitation ?” 

“ There is nothing to be said,”—she had gained 
her self-control, though her face was still white 
as marble—“ beyond this—you are of a proud 
race. The Moncrieffes have the blood of French 
royalty in their veins! I, too, am come of a 
haughty tribe; my father was a patriot of the 
Revolution ; my mother one of England’s crest- 
ed nobility! We are both passionate—perhaps 
arrogant. Counterpart should not wed with 
counterpart! Leave me, and seek for your 
mate, some gentle girl, who will esteem it a priv- 
ilege tu merge her existence in yours !” 

Ray Moncrieffe smiled with an air of relief. 
He thought that in her evasive speech he caught 
the true reason of her aversion to become his 
wife. She was apprehensive of his disdainful 
temperament; she feared the clashing of the 
steel of their kindred natures. All very natural, 
he thought, but by no means to be admitted as 
an obstacle to their union. O, yes, he under- 
stood it allnow! Ah, how little versed is man 
in reading that most undecipherable book—a 
woman’s heart! 

“Annabel,” he said, gently—“ yield up all 
those fantasies. Let nothing of the kind disturb 
our happiness. Where perfect love exists, all 
other passions bend to its sway! ‘Bhink of the 
deep, boundless affection with which I will sur- 
round you—the tenderness in which it shall be 
my life’s aim to envelop you; the pleasant home 
that we will unitedly make an earthly paradise ! 
Think of it, dearest, and compare it with a life 
passed alone—a loveless life— without the charms 
of domestic ties—merely a weary waiting for 
death, which may delay his coming until age 
dims your eye, and palsies your energies! Who 

then will care for you? Who will support your 
feeble steps, and comfort your faint heart? Who 
will bear the burden of the day for you—to whom 
will you look for the tender care that the aged 
one loves? QO, Annabel, I can think of no more 
terrible fate to a clinging woman, than a life 
spent without love!” 

She rested quietly within his arms, now; and 
for some she maintained silence. Then, 
as if she hed been revolving his words in her 
mind, she said : 

‘And you are content, knowing that 1 love 
you fully and entirely, you are content to take 
me, as 1 am; cognizant of but little of my past 
life, and uninformed regarding my legion faults ? 
And whatever may happen, you will not cease to 








which we make a compact ?” 
“No, never! Now, nor forever! 
all for the sake of calling you mine!” 


I will risk 





have confessed your love for me. Ry virtue of 
this mutual revelation, I claim your hand in 


“ So then, I am yours, and you are mine?” 
“Yes, henceforth we belong to each other. 


love me, and you will never regret this night in | 





A DEAE FOR ene 


And may God judge us as we fulfil our mutual 


vows! Amen!” 

He drew her closely into his arms, as though 
no harm could ever reach her thus—and pointed 
upward to the sky. 

“See, dear one, the very heavens smile on 
our betrothal! There is not a clond in the 
azure sky !” 

And nestling to his breast, with sweet content, 
she replied softly : 

“No, not one!” 

Alas! for the omen! Before day-dawn a 
fer:ful tempest tore the calm of the sky; and 
strewed many a lee shore with wrecks, and the 
pale corpses of drowned men! Alas, then, for 
the omen! 





CHAPTER VI. 
IN LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


Ask me no more; thy fate and mine are sealed. 
TENNYSON. 

Cartan MoncrieFFe was eager for the 
marriage ceremony to be performed at once. 
His family mansion, near Brooklyn, was sadly 
in need of a mistress, and there was no legitimate 
cause for delay. And when Annabel could no 
longer conjure up a reasonable excuse for pro- 
tracting the time of probation, she fixed upon the 
20th of June for the nuptials. 

It was a whim of hers to be married at the 
Glen ; there she was born—there she would be 
wedded ; in the shadow of those giant linden 
trees she would wish to be laid, when the long 
sleep of death came to her.- And Moncrieffe 
generously renounced the idea of a grand cathe- 
dral ceremony, which he had planned with 
feelings of pride, and humored her wishes. 

A rarely brilliant morning ushered in the 
momentous 20th. But before noon an east wind 
sprang up, and the heavens were veiled in clouds ; 
thick, dismal clouds, too dense and lowering to 
shed a single tearful drop of rain. The old min- 
ister who had read the burial service over the 
coffins of her parents, united Annabel St. Albans 
to Ray Moncrieffe. And through the entire 
ceremony Annabel, in her white satin robes, was 
calm and self possessed, until the solemn voice of 
the clergyman uttered these words : 

“ Therefore, I pronounce ye twaix, henceforth, 
one flesh! What God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder!” 

At the sound of these words, a marble pallor 
swept the face of the bride ; she staggered, and 
with a low cry, sank to the floor; notin a swoon, 
but because her trembling limbs refused to sup- 
port her. 

“Good heaven!’ exclaimed Moncrieffe, 
alarm—*“ what is it, Annabel? Are you ill?” 

He raised her up, and supported her on his 
breast, while friends crowded around with words 
of advice and sympathy. 

“What remarkable sensibility!” said the old 
ladies, with tears of admiration in their eyes. 

“ Goodness gracious ! what a romantic thing! 
A bride to faint atthe altar!” said the young 
ladies, in eager chorus; each one wondering, 
meantime, if being wedded to such a handsome 


man as Captain Moncrieffe would produce a | 


like effect on herself. At her own request, An- 
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alone. At the end of ten minutes, she came 
down to the parlors, smiling and cheerful. Ad- 
vancing to her hushand’s side, she laid her hand 
on his arm, and whispered : 

“Forgive me, Ray; indeed, indeed, I could 
not help it! The magnitude of the vows I had 
taken overpowcred me.” 

He passed his arm around her, and pressed her 
to his side. 

“Forgive you! Annabel, your emotion was 
but natural, and so long as I am sure of your 
love, I am content.” 

He kissed her cheek, and supper being at that 
moment announced, the rush for the festal board 
precluded further conversation. The only sad 
face at the table belonged to Charles Falconer. 
For years, this young man had hoped against 
hope that his devotion might yet win tor him the 
love of Miss St. Albans; and the news of her 
betrothal had come to him like a clap of thun- 
der ina clear sky. When he had partially re- 
covered from the shock, he had hoped that 
tomething might occur to break off the con- 
nexion before the final vows were spoken; and 
the night before the day appointed for the bridal, 
he had gone to the bride elect, and obtained a 
private interview, in which he besought her to 
recede from the engagement even then. 

“IT cannot tell you why,” he said, “ but your 
future as his wife looks very dark tome. Hav- 
ing renounced all hope of winning your love for 
myself, I can speak freely, without being charged 
with selfish interest. ©, Annabel, I fear for you! 
I shudder as I think of your marriage with Ray 
Moncrieffe! My heart is full of vague terror !” 

He was sitting on a low ottoman at her feet, 
where he loved to be. She smoothed back the 
soft hair from his boyish brow, and smiled into 
the clear blue eyes upturned to her face. 

“You are a cavalier, Charley,” she said, 
gaily; “congratulations were better than those 
idle imaginings of evil! Why do you not con- 
gratulate me ?” 

“Alas! as if I could! Annabel, you know 
that every throb of my heart belongs to you, and 
that I care only for life that it may be spent in 
your service. O, if I could only do some great 
deed, that would convince you of the depth of 
that love of which you make so light !” 

His earnestness touched her. She suffered 
him to retain the hand he had taken, and her 
countenance borrowed something of the unimag- 
inable sadness of his own. 

“ Well, then, Charley, if you would doa great 
deed, go home, and conquer this unfortunate 
love; and bestow your affections on one more 
deserving than myself! You are pure and in- 
nocent! Such should not mate with the guilty !’” 
She spoke bitterly, crushing his hand even to 
painfuiness. 

“With the guilty? 
Annabel.” 

“No, of course not. 
Think no more of it. 
and God bless you !” 

He hesitated—with the door knob in his hand. 

“And this marriage which takes place to-mor- 
row—you are sure it will bring you happimess— 
quite sure!” 

“ Certainly. 


Ido not understand you, 


Bat go, now, Charley, 


I love, and am beloved; what 


nabel was taken up to ber chamber, and left! more is necded?” 








“But you are strangely pale, now-a-days, 
Annabel. Does excess of happiness bring such 
an unearthly pallor ?” 

“Perhaps so—yes. I have been hurried, and 
have had much d ding my , you 
know. And your y tace me, 
too.” 

“Ah, if it is only that, you shall wear your 
own roses again. I will not cloud your bridal ; 
and if Ray Moncrieffe can make you happy, I 
will pray Heaven continually to spare him.” 

And closing the door softly he left her alone. 

* « . ° . 

The wedding festivities were much like those 
of other people. There were dancing and music, 
and laughter, and jesting and happiness. The 
slaves of the plantation had a grand “ break- 
down,” or “ jubilee,” notwithstanding the heart 
of each individual darkey was “on the p’int of 
breakin,’ coz Missis Annabel was gwine way to 
leab the Glen.” But the scraping of an anti- 
quated violin by the skilful hands of old Uncle 
Zeb was a panacea for their trouble; and the 
double and single shuftie of black extremities 
went on with merry glee. 

Time fled on silken wings, and but a week 
remained to Annabel, at the Glen. As the 
weather was fine, and in-door amusements palled 
= the guests, an excursion to Buckingham 

was fF 1. The idea suited well 
the inclinations of all, and one day, im the heart 
of the midsummer, the gay company set off. 
The weather was delightful, the way roman- 
tically beautiful, and all were in high spirite. 
A swing was put up in some convenient trees; 
and a collation laid out on an impromptu table, 
hastily constructed of large stones, and broken 
branchys. Each member of the eompany en- 
joyed the occasion according to his or her own 
inclination, and while some strolled off in search 
of adventure, others hunted for wild flowers in 
the crevices of the rocks, or chased the wild 
squirrels from crag to crag. 

Charles Falconer had, by courtesy, escorted 
Julia Edgarson, but he paid her only the atten- 
tions which strict d—for his 
heart was a tomb filled with newly buried dead. 
But daily, Miss Edgarson’s regard for him 
strengthened, until it became too powerful to be 
cast out lightly. The whole love of her woman's 
nature was given to the young man, who was 
always gentle and kind to her; and she looked 
forward to the time when he would love her, in 
return, with fond and girlish delight. Bitter in- 
deed would be her life if this hope proved futile. 

Sad and listless, Falconer wandered away from 
his companions ; up the bold hills, whose stern, 
bare rocks were in consonance with the barren- 
ness of his existence. Unhappy was his mood, 
and little did he care whither he went. A rust- 
ling in the copse below him called his attention, 
and showed him Annabel, slowly walking up a 
defile, removed and hidden from him by « natu- 
ral hedge of thorn bushes. He penetrated the 
barrier, and was about to address her, when the 
sadness and gloom of her countenance arrested 
him. Perhaps she, too, preferred solitude. He 
leaned against a tree, and watched her in silence. 
She sat down on a flat rock at a little distance, 
and leaned her head on her hand. Every mo- 
tion was grace; and from the regal sweep of her 
black hair, to the dainty slippered foot peeping 
from under her dress, there was no flaw or de- 
fect in the perfection of her beauty! And poor 
Falconer marked all this, and grew faint and 
weak, thinking of his miserable destiny. 

Suddenly, a low hiss came from the under- 
brush—and directly a soft, gliding sound—the 
sound of a crafty motion, which scarcely rustled 
the dry leaves, or disturbed the stunted grass. 
Falconer started forward quickly, and ran his 
eyes along the ground which lay between him 
and Annabel. And the sight which he saw 
chilled the blood in his veins, and stopped the 
beating of his heart. 

Coiled—all ready for the deadly spring, that 
never misses its object, was a hage rattlesnake— 
not a single yard removed from the fair woman— 
so very near her that its slimy folds rested on the 
drapery of her garments, where they swept the 
ground! Every nerve of Faleoner was strung to 
the tension of steel! To alarm her was certain 
death ; for the red, gleaming eye of the reptile 
was fastened upon her with a fiendish glare, and 
his forked tongue protruding from his mouth, 
already, in anticipation, drank up her blood! 

There was bat one method of rescue, and if 
that failed! Great God! Bold and brave im the 
love which filled his heart, Falconer, with ene 
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| agile spring cleared the intervening space, and 


I spoke at random. | 


seized the snake by the neck, just as it vaulted 


| into the air to strike the fair neck of its intended 


victim. The venomous fangs closed in « fatal 
[sem evenavixe.| 

gripe on the arm of the noble youth, but before 

they were unloosened, the monster's life was 

crushed out by the grasp of Falconer. Annabel 

sprang ep, ber face white with terror. With one 

rapid glance she comprehended the scene. 
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“© God t Falconer, what have you done ?” 

He held ug. the paralyzed arm, to which the 
dead reptile still, chang. 

“A little thing, Annabel—but O, if it has 
shown you that L do love you above every other 
earthly object!” 

She bent over him, and supported his sinking 
head on her shoulder, while her cries of agony 
brought the entire party tothe spot. Such sim- 
ple remedies as were at hand were applied, but 
in vain; the virus had already penetrated the 
citadel of life, and nothing would avail. 

And Charles Falconer died—a painless death, 
may be—with his glazed eyes fastened on the 
face of her whom he had so faithfully loved ; and 
for whom he had sacrificed so much! And 
from his lifeless body they raised Julia Edgarson ; 
but those who loved her, when they looked upon 
her face, wished in their hearts that she were 
dead, also ; for the light of reason had fled from 
her eyes forever ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


A MIDNIGHT INTERVIEW. 
Firm we subsist, ae possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe suborned, 
And fall into deception unaware. —Muzron. 

Tuornwoop, Captain Moncrieffe’s residence 
on Long Island, was a fine old estate, bordering 
on the Atlantic, and dating its history back be- 
yond the Revolution. It was tenanted by teem- 
ing memories to Moncrieffe; for here many 
startling events had occurred to his family, dur- 
ing the “times that tried men’s souls,” and 
every gallery and hall had its own appropriate 
legend. 

The house was built of dark gray stone, witha 
round tower flanking each wing of the structure. 
The outer walls were weather-stained, and half- 
covered in a luxuriant growth of English ivy, 
that the elder Moncrieffe had brought from be- 
yond the sea. The windows were small, but 
numerous, mostly of richly stained glass, and 
ornamented with heavily carved mouldings. 
The apartments were sumptuously furnished 
with everything that taste could suggest and 
wealth supply; and the spacious library was 
stored with a mine of wealth in its rare old 
volumes. 

The honeymoon of the young captain and his 
wife was gloomed by the sad fate of Charles 
Falconer ; but in our own happiness we soon 
forget woes outside of the household circle; and 
in time, Annabel remembered the devotion and 
sacrifice of her lover only with a tender regret, 
which the p of her husband always had 
power to dissipate. 

Captain Moncrieffe, by his ardent request, and 
with the help of influential friends, had been 
transferred from his southern post to Brooklyn, 
and was thus enabled to pass every night with 
his family. His wife’s Virginian property she 
had sold; with the exception of the Glen, which 
she had placed in charge of a trusty agent, to- 
gether with the slaves pertaining thereto—who 
did not wish to quit their allegiance to the fam- 
ily. The Glen was Annabel’s birth-place ; its 
grounds contained the ashes of her parents, and 
no earthly consideration could induce her to 
part with it. 

A year flew by. A year of uninterrupted 
happiness to the inmates of Thornwood. Ray 
Moncrieffe was all that the most exacting wo- 
man could require. He almost worshipped his 
wife, and his whole study appeared to be the 
promotion of her happiness. In the 





Her face expressed the wildest terror, and her 
hand tightened on his like the gripe of a vice. 

“Poh, poh! there, Annabel, you are nervous ! 
I must be more careful of agitating you. Come, 
dear one, forbear trembling, and let us retire. 
See, we have set up late for us—it is near 
eleven.” 

And they went up stairs to their chamber 
together. 

Colonel Moncrieffe had been asleep, he knew 
not how long, when his slumbers were broken by 
a noise very nearly resembling the creaking of a 
Venetian blind. A loose shutter, he said, to 
himself—flapped by the wind ; and opening his 
eyes, he reached out his arms toencircle his wife, 
but to his intense surprise her place by his side 
was vacant! He rose up, and gazed around 
the room. A night-lamp burned on the table, 
as usual; the clothes of his wife hung on the 
wardrobe ; nothing was missing save her dress- 
ing-gown and slippers. 

, and fearing she was ill, 
and had failed to awaken him, Colonel Mon- 
crieffe sprang to the floor, and hastily wrapping 
himself in his robe de chambre, he descended the 
stairs to the lower hall. A faint light gleamed 
through the keyhole of a distant parlor. He 
hastened towards it. The door was slightly ajar, 
and from the aperture came the sound of voices. 
Amazed, yet not doubting but the house had 
been entered by burglars, Moncrieffe advanced 
noiselessly to the opening, and looked in. 

Annabel sat in an easy-chair near the centre 
of the apartment, her back to the door, and her 
hands clasped in the attitude of entreaty. Close 
by her side, and leaning over her so low that his 
long hair swept her forehead, was a dark, satur- 
nine-looking man, with fierce, evil eyes, and 
handsome, though sensual features. 

Moncrieffe was about to spring upon this/ an- 
known intruder, supposing him to be a midnight 


robber—when the words of Annabel arrested} 


him. 

“0, for the love of heaven! keep my secret! 
Thad rather die a thousand deaths than he should 
know! Gold you can have freely; but O, do 
not betray me !” 

“Ay, my fait lady, it is well to ask it; and 
the attitude of a pleader well becomes your 
haughty beauty. You are the wife of an hon- 
orable man, and the mother of two beloved 
children—no wonder that you wish to keep the 
black stain from view! But again I tell you, 
this is the only alternative !” 


“O, God! I cannot, I cannot! = 
do not ask it!” 
“And again I tell you—if you g not 


your promise to my requirement, I ¥ F erelg 
reveal all, Remember, I will wait two years.” 

“O, spare me—give me time to think—I can- 
not—” 

Colonel Moncrieffe, colorless with rage and 
jealousy could contain himself no longer, and 
dashed into the room. Before he bad reached 
the twain who occupied it—the light was extin- 
guished, and the chamber was filled with im- 
penetrable darkness. A distant door creaked 
hoarsely, then all was still. Moncrieffe groped 
his way to Annabel’s chair—it was empty! 
With a frantic step, he hurried through the 
gloom up the stairs to the chamber which he had 
quitted. Annabel lay in her accustomed place 
on the bed, her face turned to the wall—and 
trembling so excessively that she shook the very 
hangings. 

“Annabel !” His voice was hoarse, and choked 





ment of the second year of their marriage, Mrs. 
Moncrieffe tecame the mother of twin babies ; 
two beautiful, dark-eyed cherubs—a boy and a 
girl. And then, their cup of happiness was full. 
Moncrieffe was the proudest man in the universe, 
and a new love filled every depth and breadth of 
Annabel’s being! The children were named 
Engene and Helen; and as they throve and 
grew, the affection of their parents strengthened 
and guined power. * * * 

Fourteen years were gathered into the mighty 
past. Annabel Moncrieffe was thirty-four years 
of age, and her husband three years older. 
Time had touched them both lightly. Annabel’s 
cheek was as fair and her eye as bright as when 
first introduced to the reader; and Ray Mon- 
crieffe—now promoted to the rank of colonel— 
was as hand and ag le as ever. 

Eugene, their son, was a tall, fine-looking 
lad ; good-tempered and active ; and, Helen, the 
girl, with all her mother’s regal beauty, inherited 
her father’s high spirit. Yet she was gentle 
and affectionate, and idolized her parents and 
brother. No other children had come to Thorn- 
wood, and upon these two was lavished all that 
wealth and affection could suggest. Eugene— 
ever of a serious turn of mind—was being edu- 
cated for the ministry ; and Helen studied with 
a private teacher. Her mother could not suffer 
her to leave home for a boarding-school; she 
missed her sweet voice and ringing laugh so 
much. And Colonel Moncrieffe allowed his 
wife to do as she chose with her daughter. And 
so it was that people spoke of Thornwood as an 
earthly paradise ; and Mr. and Mrs. Moncrieffe 
as models. But over them, the cloud was 
gathering! 

Ray Moncrieffe sat by his wife’s side on the 
sofa, before the sitting-room fire, one gusty Jan- 
uary night. Both had been silent a long time, 
listening to the rattling of the sleet against the 
windows, and the beating of the waves on the 
sandy flats. 

“Dear Annabel,” said the gentleman, at 
length, smoothing the soft hair around her tem- 
ples, “I have been thinking of our betrothal 
night. Has not our blissful destiny belied your 
fears?” 

“Do not speak of it, Ray!” she said, visibly 
shuddering, and drawing nearer to him as if for 
protection. 

“Said I not that the omen of a cloudless sky, 
and clear moon, was a favorable one? And has 
it not been so, dear wife t”’ 

“So far—but do you remember the after 
part? Do you remember the fearful storm— 
weeping, wailing storm that closed the night ? 
and the morning that was not morning—when 
the sun hid himself in affright* Do you remem- 
ber it, Ray?” 








with She stirred slightly, but did not 
turn towards him. He laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and raised her up almost roughly. 
The light of the lamp streamed full on her face, 
it was deathly white, and the lips had lost every 
vestige of color. He gazed upon her a moment, 
as though he would pierce her to the soul; his 
fixed eyes met terror, and anguish, but not 
shame! He released his hold, and let her sink 
back, while alow groan escaped his lips. 

“O, Ray, Ray, my husband! do not wear 
that dreadfullook! It will kill me.” 

“Kill you! I pray God to grant me calm- 
ness. Annabel, explain to me the cause of that 
stranger’s presence in my house, at this un- 
seasonable hour, and your own apparently con- 
fidential interview with him. Explain all!” 

She had risen to her feet, and now stood lean- 
ing against the heavily carved bed-post—her 
crimson dressing grown contrasting strangely 
with the ghastliness of her face. One white hand 
was lifted in deprecation of Colonel Moncrieffe’s 
anger—the other was pressed hard against her 
heart. 

“Speak, Annabel. You can undoubtedly ex- 
plain all to my satisfaction. I will take your 
simple word for everything. I will not doubt 
what you assert. I only ask you to make this 
thing clear.” 

Still she stood—silent and immovable—her 
great, sorrowful eyes fixed on his face. Her 
lips moved, but no sound came from them— 
terror had made her dumb. 

“Again, I ask you, Annabel. Reveal the 
mystery, I have promised to believe you impli- 
citly ; you would not deceive one who loves you 
as Ido.” 

“O God! O God!” she wrung her hands with 
a look of wildest agony—“ this is terrible! terri- 
ble! Worse than the bitterest reproaches! 
Worse even than blows.” 

“And I only require of you a few words, and 
you call it terrible! Nevertheless, I must press 
the matter. Good Heaven! that anything in 
my wife's conduct should need an explanation !” 
He struck his forehead with his clenched hand, 
and strode rapidly to and fro, across the apart- 
ment. His assumed calmness was giving way. 
He returned to her side, and stood with stern 
brow, and folded arms. 

“So you refuse to explain—you refuse—” 

“T cannot—I cannot—there is nothing to—” 

“ Forbear !” he cried, with terrible emphasis ; 
“stain not your lips with a falsehood! Your 
soul must be black enough already with its load 
of deception.” 

“©, my husband !” 

“ What canI think* Am I to be censured 
for my just indignation? Am I blamable for it? 
You leave the side of your husband at the mid- 
night hour, to meet a strange man in a remote 
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troom—alone! And you refuse to explain! what 
am I to infer? Pure motives need not fear the 
light—why then, do you hide yours under the 
cloak of silence and darkness ? Again, I repeat 
it, what am I to think ?” 

“What you will, Ray; what you will! only 
do not think me guilty! Helen, your stainless 
daughter, is not more innocent of crime than her 
unhappy mother.” 

Colonel Moncrieffe’s anger was a terrible 
thing to behold! His wife had always known 
the fire and passion of his nature—but she had 
never seen him roused to anger before; in all 
the course of their wedded life! She had here- 
tofore associated only with the lamb-like part of 
his spirit—now she was to experience the might 
of the lion’s power ! 

He walked across the floor several times, as 
though in fierce motion he hoped to gather self- 
control. At length, he said, looking coldly and 
haughtily into her face, and in a clear, loud tone 
of voice : 

“Annabel, confidence between us is at an end. 
Until you can explain what it is my lawful right 
to know, we are nothing to each other. Stran- 
gers in heart and life. Good-night.” 

He lit a lamp, and left the chamber, casting 
backward no longing glance—no lingering gaze 
of affection. 

She sprang after him—but the door was closed 
between them ; she sank upon her knees on the 
carpet, and cried out bitterly : 

“O, Ray! Ray! the hour that I feared has 
come! Would to Heaven I had slept my last 
sleep before its arrival !’” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE COTTAGE HOME. 
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Tue June sky was blue as the fash of a sap- 
phire. In one broad golden sheet fell the sun- 
shine, gilding the bosom of the softly flowing 


} Cochecho with silvery radiance, and transform- 


ing every dash of feathery spray.into purest crys- 
tal. The fringed willows dipped their branches 
in the stream at each puff of the low west wind, 
and the fragrant peppermint sent up clouds of 
Spicy odor at every dash of the bright waters. 

A little removed from the banks of the river, 
and separated from it by a gentle slope, now 
crimson with budding clover, was a white cot- 
tage, half-hidden in the thicket of rose-bushes 
and apple-trees, like a bird on its nest. 

It was a small house, with wide, vine-wreath- 
ed piazaa in front, and two giant lilac trees toss- 
ing their purple plumes in at the very wind 





“Well, put on your bonnet, then. You know 
young Dr. Hargrave cautioned you against these 
sunimer damps.” 

Alice laughed, and gave her bewitching head 
a little coquettish toss. 

“Dr. Hargrave had best keep his opinions to 
be given when asked for. What care I for his 
cautions?” 

“Dear Alice, you must not speak thus. Ed- 
ward Hargrave is a good young man, and he has 
been exceedingly kind to me when I was down 
with my rheumatism ; and you know, Alice, he 
has taught you music.” 

“True. He is kind and noble. I esteem 
him as a friend. And besides, I am grateful to 
him for his interest in you, dear madam. And 
to show you that I am an obedient girl, I will 
even come into the house this moment, and you 
shall tell me some fairy legend, I will sit here 
at your knee, and listen.” 

“Always asking for ‘stories.” The old lady’s 
hand fell caressingly on the bright head of the 
girl—“ and what shall this legend be about ?” 

“Tell me of my mother,” said the girl, in a 
reverent whisper. 

“Your mother! Hush, Alice!” The obi 
woman’s voice quivered. “ Have I not told you 
all that is necessary? She was beautiful, and 
good, and she is gone from hence; what more 
would you know ?” 

“ Beautiful and good ; and she was your son’s 
wife, was she not? your daughter? you loved 
her, didn’t you, grandmother ?” 

“TI loved her? O, yes, of course. But see 
yonder! How the sunshine brightens up the 
trees. This is a fine evening, Alice.” 

“ Yes, grandmother ; and the mountains gleam 
like gold—and how blue the sky is! Were my 
mother’s eyes blue ?” 

The ol@lady arose abruptly, and qu:zca wie 
room, leaving Alice to muse over her singular 
evasion of that one subject, and to wonder why 
the mention of her mother’s name always made 
grandmother Maythorn so sternly reserved. 

Alice had neither father nor mvther, and Mrs. 
Maythorn and her family were her only living 
kin. Alice had said this over to herself a thou- 
sand times, and tried to impress it upon her 
memory, but every day she yearned the more 
tenderly after some little token of her mother. 
She was dead, but if she could only hear her 
voice; or have her picture painted on her heart 
where she might gaze on itera. will! But Grand- 
mother Maythorn was strangely reticent on the 
point of Alice’s parents, and the poor girl had 
never even seen their graves. They were buried 
apart, in distant cities, grandmother always said, 
when questioned, and with this vague informa- 
tion, Alice was obliged to content herself. 








A little flower garden occupied the greater por- 
tion of the front yard, and roses and damask 
pinks, and golden tulips, reached up their blos- 
soms in tempting array to the chance traveller, 
who journeyed pas* ~f the hard-beaten highway. 

A wicket pate led...) the nicely gravelled path 
to the house; and over the gate leaned a huge 
elm tree, which must have been planted by the 
hands of another generation. Some thoughtfal 
one had constructed a rude seat in the shadow 
of this tree—a seat formed of twisted roots and 
branches; and its nearness to a living spring, 
where a bright tambler was always kept, made 
the seat under the elm, a favorite resting-place 
for weary pedestrians. 

Green Hill that was the name of the cottage 
and its contiguous acres—was a perfect miracle of 
rural beauty and thrift. It is positively refresh- 
ing to see a well-kept, fertile farm—and such was 
Green Hill. Nowhere were the fields of rye 
more luxuriant, or the wheat, in autumn time, 
more golden. 

On this June afternoon, the cottage wore its 
most inviting aspect. The door opening from 
the cool piazza into the sitting-room was ajar, 
and revealed to the curious eye of the gazer a 
perfect picture of quiet and content. The sit- 
ting-room was not large—one oblong apartment— 
with walls of pale green, and windows curtained 
with muslin white as snow. The floor was cov- 
ered with a carpet of d i 
swept clean and bright; an old-fashioned’ settle, 
cushioned with green chintz, occupied a corner ; 
two rocking-chairs sat by the two windows; a 
three-legged, curiously carved table, draped in 
white, stood between the chairs; an ancient 
eight day clock in a case of solid mahogany, 
told out the hours with solemn gravity, and a 
handsome guitar hung from a bracket on the 
wall. There was a vase of musk roses on the 
table, and a sleek, white kitten purred dreamily 
ona large, purple-bound volume which lay open 
on the settle. 

Near the south window, a middle-aged, kindly- 
looking woman was engaged in the by-gone 
employment of spinning flax ; and just beyond 
her, on the piazza, a young girl sat sewing on 
some delicate work. This young girl was more 
beautiful than the flowers in her garden, a little 
fairy creature, unconscious of her loveliness, and 
unheedful of her future destiny. She dropped 
her work after a while, and sat looking out on 
the blue hills beyond the river, where the haze of 
approaching stmset was beginning to gather. 
One round white arm supported her head, while 
the other hand toyed carelessly with a branch of 
honeysuckle, which had twined about the lattice 
work of the verandah. 

This fair creature was very slight in figure, 
and below the middle height; exqnisitely pro- 
portioned, and graceful as a fawn. Her hair 
was a rich chestnut brown, curling in close rings 
round her forehead, and falling in a flood of 
amber down over her bare white shoulders. Her 
eyes were hazel; large, clear and truthful; her 
features fine and well cut; and the crimson 
petals of her mouth opened to display teeth like 
ocean pearls. Her dress of simple muslin was 
the perfection of good taste, and the only orna- 
ment she wore was a richly-chased band of gold 
on her left arm—a rare, old bracelet, set with a 
single opal, which blazed like a star. 

“Alice!” called the old lady from within, 
“ come in, dear. The air is getting chill.” 

“ But it is so pleasant ont here, crandmother, 
and I love the purple clouds so much! Please 
let me stay?” 








The shad lengthened. Allice, tired of the 
little sitting-room, again betook herself to the 
piazza—waiching the purple haze fold up the 
brows of the distant mountains, and singing 
softly to herself some simple melody. She did 
not know why she went out to the front walk, 

and’ looked down to the gate, unless it was to see 
it Uncle Grant was not coming up from the 
meadow ; but as it was she shrank back behind 
the honeysuckles in coy surprise. The seat be- 
neath the elm was occupied by a remarkably 
handsome young man, evidently a stranger, 
and perhaps a weary traveller, for his face was 
heated with exercise, and his hat lay on the grass 
at his feet. 

Alice retreated to the house, to find her grand- 
mother. 

“ There is a man on the seat by the gate,” she 
said ; “‘hadn’t you better ask him to come in and 
rest, grandmother ? He looks warm and weary.” 

Grandmother Maythorn quit her shortcake, 
and dusted the flour from her apron. Green 
Hill was noted for its hospitality—no g 
ever went away from its gates iacking rest and 
food. 

“To be sure he must come in, and have some 
tea with us. We're born, but we aint buried, 
and nobody knows how soon we may be wan- 
dering ourselves. Ask him to come in, Alice, 
while I get these cakes in the oven.” 

“T—TI had rather not. V'll do the cakes, ana 
you attend to him.” 

“Why, Alice, what makes you so loth? 
aint a youag man, is he?” 

“Well, no—that is, he’s not so young as he 
might be.” 

Alice went to work on the cakes, and Mrs. 
Maythorn sought the young stranger. Directiy 
she returned to the silting-room, followed by the 
guest, whom she placed at his ease in the rock- 
ing-chair, by the window. He was profuse in 
his d ions of her kindne did not wish 
to trespass on her hospitality—hoped he should 
not disturb the quict of her family—but he had 
walked some distance since noon, and was really 
fatigued. And the seat under the old elm was 
too great a temptation to be resisted. 

The was app ly about twenty- 
five years of age, tall and well-formed; with a 
clear, dark complexion, black hair and eyes, and 
somewhat strongly marked features. He might 
be agood man, he might be a bad one—so far as 
his expression was concerned you could lear- 
nothing of his true character. 

When Alice entered the room, he seemed 
struck dumb by her exceeding loveliness. He 
arose from his chair, and remained motionless, 
gazing at her with a depth of admiration in his 
eyes that colored her cheeks crimson. 

At this moment, Grant Maythorn came in 
from the field, and greeted the stranger with his 
accustomed kindness, and during the conversa- 
tion which ensued, Alice learned the name of 
the visitor. He was Victor Moreton, of Boston, 
he said; by profession, a lawyer, but also an 
amateur artist—and being exceedingly fond of 
the country, he had taken a pedestrian tour inde 
that particular section of the State where Green 
Hill was situated. He had heard so much in 
praise of the natural scenery, and he found that 
the reality far exceeded what he had been led to 
expect from the ideal which he had formed. 

And whenever Alice lifted her eves, she twund 
the dark eyes of Mr. Moreton fixed upon her 
face. This continued scrutiny embarrassed her, 
and murmuring some incoherent excuse, she went 
Out to assist about supper. 
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JOSTIE'S CAPRICE, 


BY AMANDA M. HALE 


“When a woman will she will, you may depend oe't 

And when she wont she wont, and there's an end ot.” 

I nave no doubt there is a vast deal of trath 
in the above-quoted remark, but there are many 
other things equally true, which never have the 
honor of getting crystallized into popular sayings, 
and appreciated by the popular mind—so much 
the worse for the people. After all, men and 
women are, generally speaking, a singularly sta- 
pid set of beings. This entre nows, and of course 
the writer and the present intelligemt reader are 
exceptions. Butdid you never think that the 
world goes blundering on age after age, walking 
straight over some important truth and never 
knowing what a precious thing it is trampling 
under feet until somebody who is gifted with a 
larger share of the divine fire than his fellows, 
finds out the gem, rubs it up, and calls upon all 
mankind to behold his jewel, and straightway its 
praises are echoed round the world. 

The truth is, we are slow in seeing what is 
directly under our eyes—slower still in finding 
out any reason for events of daily occurrence. 
No doubt apples have ripened and fallen from 
trees ever since they first grew in the garden of 
Eden, but neither Adam nor Eve seems to have 
noticed that they fell downward to the earth in- 
stead of upward to the sky; and their descend- 
ants down to Sir Isaac Newton, have been equal- 
ly unobserving. You perceive that my illustra- 
tion has not the merit of novelty, but did you 
ever think of it until somebody else pointed it 
out? 

The commonest conveniences of life are of 
comparatively recent introduction. How has the 
world got on for so many thousand years with- 
out cooking-stoves, sleeping-cars, clothes-sprink- 
lers, button-fasteners, washing fluid, dumb.wait- 
ers, and patent needle-threaders? But what I 
was going to say was this. For years you have 
heard my motto quoted, in all circumstances and 
by all sorts of people. Mr. Easysoul tries to 
coax Mrs. Eyto give up the summer at Saratoga. 
Mrs. Easysoul j is astonished. 

“Indeed, Mr. Easysoul, I shall do no such 
thing.” 

“ But, my dear, what do you want to go for? 
I can’t think.” 

“ Because I do, Mr. Easysoul, that’s why.” 

Good-natured Mr. Easysoul shrugs his shoul- 
ders and walks off down in town humming— 
“ When a woman will she will, etc.” 

“ Kate,” says brother Ned, “I wouldn’t go to 
the opera with Mr. Phopp to-night. I don’t like 
to have you.” 

Kate pouts—not enough to spoil her pretty 
face though. ‘“Ishall,” she says, enforcing it 
with a nod. 

Ned said nothing, but commences whistling 
with a good deal of energy, and if you cannet 
plainly hear the words “‘ When a woman, etc.,” 
you must have duller ears than Kate. 

Bat, as I was going to remark, nobody has 
found out that there is another version of the re- 
ceived saying, quite as true and as universal in 
its application as the commonly accepted one. 
That was reserved for me in this latter part of 
Anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty. 
Though duly mindful of the importance of my 
diccovery, and the credit which ought to accrue 
to me therefor, I am anxious to be considered 

ing, as true g always are, and so 
I have it printed in ordinary type. Here it is : 

“ Gencrally speaking, when # woman says she 
will, she wont, and when she says she wont, she 
will.” Now just notice and see if it isn’t so. 
Sister Josephine thinks she ought to take out 
letters patent for the discovery, because she says 
I should never have made it but for her. That 
is all nonsense, and just like Josie'’s presumption. 
She was simply the occasion of it. With just as 
much show of reason, the apple might claim the 
honor accorded to the author of the Principia. 
In order to explain to you the grounds for Josie’s 
claim, I shali have to tell you her story, for Josie 
has really a story. I am puzzled how to begin; 
whether to plunge in medias res, and open with a 
brilliant conversation, where flashes of wit shall 
sparkle like the fireworks upon Fourth of July 
night, and then fall back into sober description, 
or whether to lay my scene and introduce my 
dramatis persone one by one—item, cottage in 
the country, moonlight evenings, tangled bowers 
of jasmine flowers, clambering vines and mourn- 
ful pines, starry skies and violet eyes, and an- 
other pair of eyes which are not violet, I am un- 
decided. 

In order to save me trouble and economize 
paper, if you will kindly take all the surround- 
ings for granted, I will pass at once to sister Jo- 
sie, for it is important that you understand Josie 
at the outset. Sheis younger than J—not that I 
am 60 very old either—and she is just one of those 
charming girls whom everybody loves, and who 
has hosts of admirers, of whom she is not at all 
vain. Rather tall is Josie, with beautiful hands 
and arms, a fincly-shaped head, somewhat proud- 
ly set, and a face which you can never make up 
your mind about, because you are always trying 
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to decide whether it is most lovely or piquant. 
I think it is both; but I notice that some regular 
beanties—insipid, wax-doll faces—in our set, deny 
that Josie is beautifal, because they say her face 
has not repose enongh. They have never seen 
her in a day-dream, as Ihave. She has a clear, 
dark complexion, with a constant, unwavering 
color, some of the sweetest dimples in the world 
about her cheeks and chin and deep dark blae 
eyes, that sometimes look almost black. This 
union of the brunette and blonde is somewhat 
unusual. It is one of Nature's rare harmonies 
and affords a high kind of pleasure. J like to 
fancy that the combination of dissimilar hues 
indicates a novel character. Josie illostrates this 
pet theory of mine. Her hair is very derk, and 
and it is the great trial of her life that t will curl. 
You see she would like to resemble one of those 
grave, dark-browed, classic beauties, who look 
down upon the world from their gilt frames wit; 
sach serene oc 
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heavy black mass away from her forehead, and 






































winds it in heavy braids about her head, and for 
a little while, if she tries to look grave, she 
would pass for one of those stately, proad wo- 
men of the old stories; but a moment’s forget- 
fulness, a sudden, impulsive movement, and the 
refractory locks slip down and hang in great, 
Tich coils, and the smiles break over her face, 
and the dimples come and go, and she is just our 
Josie again. I could always see that the anticipa- 
tion of Josie’s future caused papa and mama 
a great deal of vexation. They never gave 
themselves any special trouble about me that I 
could perceive. 

Josie went a good deal into society. She was 
one of those central points about which every- 
body else gathered. Among the prominent per- 
sons of her circle, was one George Morris, a 
pleasant young man of average capacity. He was 
attentive to Josie, but so was every one, and I was 
by no means prepared for the blushes and tears 
and smiles with which she came to me one day 
and whispered a secret. 

“Why, Josie!” I exclaimed, in astonishment. 
Then, after a minute—* Does papa know it?” 

“He wil! speak to papa to-day,” blushing deeper. 

“Dear Josie! do you love him ?” 

“What a question! Why not?” with a little 
pettish movement. 

“ Nothing—only—well, Josie, I hope you will 
be happy.” 

“Of course I shall. 1 see, now, Nelly, you 
never appreciated George. You don’t know 
him—he is a very superior man.” 

“Ishe?” I said, rather doubtfally. I had 
never suspected it before, but of course he was, 
if Josie thought so—she was so clear-sighted. 
“Tam very glad, Josie. I don’t know him, it 
is true. Tell me about him.” And I sat down 
to listen to an enthusiastic description of George 
Morris. 

I will spare you an enumeration of his virtues, 
since they were the qualities which are common 
to mankind, and which every young girl’s lover 
P in a super-emi degree. It is enough 
that I became a ready convert to her opinion, and 
consented to regard George Morris as the mascu- 
line embodiment of all that is grand and noble. 
Consequently when papa, mama and I were in 
council upon the subject that evening, while Josie 
and George were walking under the before-men- 
tioned mournful pines, I praised, defended, and 
apologized for him with great warmth. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said papa, shaking his 
head ; “I don’t want to see Josephine tied for 
life to an inferior man.” . 

I was quite vexed. ‘“ He isn’t inferior, papa. 
You don’t know him. He has a great deal of 
talent.” 

“ How do you know, puss ?” 

“ Josie says so.” 

“ Oo od 

“Yes. He is modest, and people don’t give 
him credit for what merit he has.” 

“Hum! Modesty and merit! I like the alliter- 
ation, but I’ve not much opinion of that kind of 
merit which is invisible to the naked eye. How- 
ever, we'll be reasonable—we’ll sce what the 
young fellow is. They should be willing to wait 
a little. I can’t give my consent to a positive en- 
gagement now.” 

I must confess I thought papa a little of an 
old fogy, and pitied poor Josie with all my heart. 
But there was no appeal. George was allowed 
to come as often as he liked, but the connection 
passed in society for a mere friendly intimacy. 
Josie was quite happy. I got into the way of 
telling her complimentary things which I heard 
said of George that gave her a great deal of 
pleasure, and other things not so complimentary, 
which did not give her so much pleasure. Peo- 
ple are always ready to say ill-natured things. 
Mediocre was George? That was all envy—a 
slanderous report set afloat by the Misses Reader, 
who were well-known blues. Josie did not care 
for it a bit, and often declared that come what 
might, she should give “ her heartand her hand ” 
only to George Morris. Josie was very wilful, 
and I quite bled in anticipation of 
the tragedy which might be acted if papa should 
finally refuse to the engag’ I was 
sure she would fly with George to Europe or the 
North Pole, or anywhere, if a “ cruel parient” 
should attempt to thwart her will. She got 
More in love every day, and listened more in 
silence when I praised her lover. 

When the year of probation was about half 
gone, a new character appeared upon the scene. 
One day papa brought home to dinner a Mr. 
Kenneth, just from South America, where he 
had been stationed several years as the agent of a 
commercial house. He was a fine-looking man, 
grave and dark, wearing a very winning smile 
for extraordinary occasions, talking fluently at 
times when the mention of any interesting theme 
inspired him. 

“Do you know, Josie, I thought you were very 
deep in your admiration of Mr. Kenneth to-day, 
when he was speaking of the scenery in the 
‘Heart ofp the Andes?” 

“I? Notatall. I daresay I was wondering 
at his egotism. Just as though we cared to 
know what /e thought of the plain of Granada 
and the view from Quito, when we can go to 
Bayard Taylor, or some other traveller. He is 
evidently very superficial, and likes to show off 
his accomplishments.” 

Thad not thought of this before, but now it 
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“Tdare say,” I answered. “And, Josie, I 
shouldn’t wonder if George thought sotoo. Did 
you notice how silent he sat all through dinner, 
scarcely joining in the conversation at all ?” 

Josie bent down. “ Your chair is on my flounce, 
Nelly,” she said. But before I could rise, she 
had given it a pull which made a sad rent in 
the frail barege. “‘ George talked quite as much 
as I wished him to,” she went on, in a tone of 
vexation—though that was only the torn dress— 
“ T wouldn’t have him a chattering magpie. Any- 
body can talk, who has assurance enough. I 
don’t like Mr. Kenneth, and I wouldn’t- marry 
his for all the gold in the world.” 

“Well, Josie,” I exclaimed, in some surprise, 
“he hasn’t asked you to, has he ?” 

Josephine laughed. ‘ No, indeed, and I hope 
he wont.” 

If Josie disliked him that night, I am sure the 
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feeling gathered strength as the acquaintance pro- 
gressed. She took pains to be disagreeable, and 
yet, strange to say, Mr. Kenneth seemed to find 
her charming. He was a great deal at the house, 
for papa liked him exceedingly, and, indeed, he 
was a pleasant companion. If I had not per- 
sisted in looking through Josephine’s spectacles, 
I should have discovered it earlier. As it was, 
when I at last learned to recognize his worth, I 
tried to bring Josie over to my view. 

“Ido wish, Josie, you'd try and like Mr. 
Kenneth. I do so like to talk with him.” 

“Do you?” said Josie, dryly. 

“ Indeed I do, and so would you, if you could 
see anybody in a favorable light except George 
Morris,” I answered, a little vexed. Then I was 
sorry. How could she help thinking her lover 
superior to everybody else? So I said no more 
in Mr. Kenneth’s praise. 

The year which was to decide Josie’s fate was 
almost ended. Its last day dawned. We had 
not seen much of George for a week or two. 
Business kept him away, Josie said. I used to 
see that papa watched Josie very closely. One 
day he had said, “ Nelly, have you noticed that 
Mr. Kenneth admires Josie a good deal ?” 

“T’ve often thought so,” I said. 

“Do you know whether she has any penchant 
for him ¢” 

“O no, papa, I’m sure she hasn’t. She dis- 
likes him. You don’t know how many satirical 
things I have heard her say of him.” 

“ Ah, well,” sighed papa, “ there’s no account- 
ing for a woman’s capricea I suppose we must 
make up our minds to take George Morris into 
the family. Josie will have her own way.” 

“Indeed, she is very set upon it, papa.” 

“ Well, well, we must make the best of it,” 
was papa’s conclusion. 

So when that last day came, and we were all 
sitting together in the parlor, I knew what papa 
was going to say when he called Josie away from 
the piano, ard told her to sit by him. I can see 
her now, the firelight flushing her face, and one 
long curl jauntily trailing down over her cheek. 
Papa hasn’t much art. He doesn’t know how to 
approach a subject by degrees. He plunges into 
the midst of it at the first onset. 

“Well, Josie,” he began, “ you were to be told 
in a year whether I would have George for a son- 
in-law.” 

“O, papa!” Josie hid her blushing face in 
her hands and nestled to his shoulder. 

“ What, Josie! Don’t ery, child. I didn’t 
fancy having George at first, lll own; but since 
you like him, I’ve concluded he must have a 
good deal of excellence which I don’t see, and 
mama and I have concluded to take it all for 
granted—and—there—you have my consent. 
And now, Josie,” added papa, brightening up, 
for there had been tears in his eyes with the last 
words, ‘‘when is the wedding to come off?” 

As much as a minute passed. I was trembling 
with excitement, and mama was looking pale. 
Slowly Josie lifted up her head and let fall her 
hands. She was very much flushed, but there 
was a certain piquancy in the expression of her 
face. She looked up shyly into papa’s face. 

“ Well, Josie!” 

“T don’t want to marry him, papa. I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

“O, Josie !” from sister Nelly. 

“Why, Josephine!” in mama’s superlative 
of amazement. 

Papa looked at her in astonishment. Are you 
in earnest, Josie?” he asked, gravely. 

“Indeed I am!” Papa just put his arms 
around her and gave her a hearty embrace for 


joy. 
: XY am glad, Josie,” he satd with emphasis. 


I'd rather have given half my fortune than have 
had that marriage take place. But, you darling 
rogue, how came you to change your mind?” 

Josie colored and looked down. 

“ Well, no matter,” papa said, smiling at her 
confusion. ‘ Keep your own secret.” 

I didn’t know how to approach Josie upon the 
subject of her discarded lover. I half suspected 
some quarrel which would be made up after a 
due amount of sorrow and repentance upon both 
sides, but, as Josie grew daily gayer and more 
charming, I was forced to give up this thought, 
and hunt up some other solution to the puzzle. 

It was a little odd at first. Poor George had 
ceased to haunt our parlor, end I indulged in 
sundry romantic fancies concerning him. These 
all came to an end one day when papa came in 
and told us that George Morris was engaged to 
Lizzie Reader. Here was another puzzle. Liz- 
zie had been accustomed to ridicule him un- 
mercifully, and now—dear me! was there no 
such thing as consistency? Perhaps we should 
have missed George more, but for Mr. Kenneth’s 
constant presence. No one could help seeing 
that Josie charmed him. In her very indiffer- 
ence there was something singularly attractive. 
I don’t think she cared for him in those days. 
She was too thoroughly unrestrained in his pres- 
ence to admit such a suspicion. She was very 
happy, just then, in her newly acquired freedom, 
exulting in it as a woman always does when she 
has discovered, only in time, that she mistook 
her need of loving for real affection. If Mr. 
Kenneth had not betrayed his liking for her then, 
he might easily have won her friendship—as it 
was, his chance of finding any place in her heart 
seemed very small. Papa and mama had set 
their hearts upon this match, and indeed they 
might be pardoned for feeling a little solicitude 
about it. But Josie went on in her charmingly 
piquant way, just as cool as ever. 

“T can’t think why Josie doesn’t like him !” 
said mama, one day. 

“Tt must be her woman’s perversity,” said 
papa, a little vexed. “One can never account 
for her caprices.” 

By-and-by we missed Mr. Kenneth, and ina 
week, got a note from him, saying he was off for 

Europe in the next steamer. 

“O, Josie,” I exclaimed, upon reading it, 
“this is too bad. If you can prevent his going 
you ought to.” Josie was arranging the loose 
music upon the stand and carelessly began hum- 
ming an air. 

“Tt is very foolish of you Josie,” I added, in- 
dignantly. ‘Such men as John Kenneth are 
Not too common.” 





Josie tried to laugh. “ Does he know how ap- | swered Josie, in a tone of vexation, mingled 


preciative you are t” she said lightly. 

“Thope so. I am glad I am capable of un- 
derstanding him,” I returned, still angry, Josie 
sang another couplet of the song, ran over the 
piano keys a moment, and then went up stairs. 
As she passed me in going out, I fancied I caught 
the gleam of tears in her eyes. Perhaps it was 
only fancy, for in half an hour she came down, 
looking very lovely, equipped for a walk. Once 
in a while a letter came to papa from Mr. Ken- 
neth. Josie always listened indifferently while 
it was read, though I noticed that she was sure 
of being there. Papa watched her rather close- 
ly, but if he expected to find any signs of regret 
for what she had done, I think he was disap- 
pointed. Josie was far too proud to show any 
such feeling if she had it. 

At length Mr. Kenneth returned. Somehow 
he was graver than formerly, and did not enter 
into our amusements with so much zest. He 
would sit the whole evening talking with papa, 
quite unmindful of the gaiety of the younger part 
of the circle. “Somehow Mr. Kenneth is chang- 
ed,” I said to Josie. “I didn’t think he was so 
old as he is,” I added, mechanically, following 
out my thought. 

“ He wasn’t, six months ago,” said Josie, dryly. 

“You may laugh, Josie. Itis you who are 
to blame.” : 

“No, it is not I,” returned Josie, looking at 
me, and speaking gravely. ‘‘ His absence abroad 
has been filled with business. He has met with 
great losses. He is poor now; no wonder he 
has grown old and looks careworn.” 

“ How did you know it?” I asked, in sur- 

rise. 

“He told me himself,” was her quiet reply. 

So they are getting to be friends at last; I 
think Josie wishes to atone for her former rude- 
ness to him. She used to do little things which 
contributed to his ease and comfort with a kind 
of sweet humility, as if tacitly acknowledging 
that she had been in fault. _ If he was silent and 
pre-occupied, she would try to draw him out in 
a gentle, timid way that I had never noticed in 
her before. 

About this time our circle was made more 
brilliant by a new attraction—one Henry Single- 
ton—a young lawyer of promise, who had quite 
recently removed to town from the metropolis. 
He was a brilliant man, full of lively and vari- 
ed talent, a fine scholar, cultivated, refined and 
high-principled, and p lly, very winning. 
The gossip of our set at once assigned him to 
Josie. He was indeed just the person I should 
have fancied would please her. 

Somehow we all felt it to be inevitable. Mr. 
Singleton fell naturally into the place everybody 





“expected him to fill. When I saw them together, 


I was forced to admit that there was a suitability 
in it. Josie’s grace and beenty—she was more 
beautiful than ever of late—matched his fine 
talents and perfect good-breeding, 

“She must love him, papa,” I said one day. 

“ Yes, I suppose she e he replied, grave- 
ly. Poor Kenneth! ’ 

“Does he care for her still?” I asked myself, 
His manner was now perfectly free from restraint 
—he seemed to stand upon the footing of an 
established friend. . 

Mr. Singleton came one evening to take Josie 
to a concert, in town. Their departure left me 
alone with Mr. Kenneth. Somehow when you 
are alone with a friend conversation naturally 
seeks deeper channels. I learned more of him 
that evening than I had ever known before. I 
saw that in his heart there was still some faint 
hope that Josie would turn to him. I thought it 
vain, though I did not say so. 

“T wish Josie would not be so perverse—I 
would far rather have you for my brother than 
Henry Singleton,” I said, in the course of our 


I beg you will not tell her so,” he answered 
quickly. ‘She is only just beginning to be 
friendly with me. If you say a word it will send 
her off in an opposite direction.” 

“Why, what a capricious creature you take 
her to be,” I said, surprised at his remark. 

“Capricious! You may give it that name if 
you like. She has one of those April natures, 
which give you sunshine when you expect rain, 
and vice-versa—but whatever it is, it is sure to 
be charming.” 

“Tt is well Josie doesn’t hear you say that. 
She prides herself upon her consistency.” 

He laughed. 

“ We often pride ourselves upon the possession 
of the very qualities in which we are particularly 
deficient.” 

“Yes. So you think Josie is capricious. Shall 
I tell her so?” 

“If you like. It is good for one to know the 
truth,” he returned, in the same sportive vein. 

He was not gone when Josie returned. He 
staid for a few minutes’ desultory chat with her 
and then left. 

“Have you and Mr. Kenneth been together 
all the evening ?” Josie asked, a little jealously 
I thought. 

An impulse, which I could not resist, impelled 
me to say something teasing, so I answered, very 
quietly, in the affirmative. 

“] can’t imagine what you found to talk about, 
you are both so quiet,” she said, presently. 

“ Quiet! he is very sociable with me.” 

“Js he?’ in a tone of pique. ‘“ Upon what 
subjects I wonder?” 

“@O, a great variety. 
some.” 

“You did! A promising subject, 1 should 
think. Did you find it interesting?” 

“ Very—at least what he said was so!” 

“Indeed!” She waited a minute, I suspect 
hoping I would tell her what it was. 

“J don’t believe he said anything about me, 
Nelly. He has too much prudence.” 

““O, he knows he can confide in me. Besides 
I don’t think he would care if I told you.” 

“Why don’t you then?’ I did not answer at 
once. Presently I said, “ I couldn't understand 
at the time, why you treated George Morris so, 
Josie. Now I see through it.” 

“Do you?” 

“ Yes, it was pure caprice.” 

“] suppose Mr. Kenneth told you that,” an- 


We talked about you 





with a little pain. Bat I would not relent. 

“Not exactly,” I replied, “though he did ad- 
mit that he thought you capricious.” 

“Tam _ indifferent about his opinion of me,” 
said Josie, proudly. 

“Tknew you were, Josie. But you would 
have been amused at hissimile. He likened you 
to one of those April days, when it always rains 
if we expect sunshine and grows sunny just as it 
begins to look like rain.” 

“ Quite poetic, really,” said Josie, sarcastical- 
ly. “I didn’t know Mr. Kenneth was a gossip.” 

“Now you do him injustice. He spoke sin- 
cerely 1am sure. He said he thought it was 
good for people to know the truth.” 

“TI don’t think any one cares what he thinks,” 
rejoined Josie, just able to speak. 

“ By the way, Josie, when he first came back, 
I thought you would change your mind about 
him.” 

“ You were very foolish then. 
more than ever.” 

“Do you? It is too bad, for papa would have 
been so pleased.” 

“Tcan’t help that. I shall never please him 
in that way.” 

“ Never, Josie?” 

“Never. I wouldn’t marry him for the world.” 

“Well, itis all the same. Don’t you think 
he has got nicely over his love for you?” 

“I don’t know. I never trouble myself to 
think about it,” Josie answered, haughtily. 

It was too bad to tease her so, and I repented. 
Dear Josie! she was uncommonly sweet and 
good after that, for a few weeks, and I saw with 
dismay that Mr. Kenneth began to build hopes 
upon it. ; 

Strange, isn’t it, that he should put any re- 
liance upon such an April girl? Strange he 
should confide again in those coquettish ways. 

One of the light Septemb ing 
there was a party of friends at our house. A few 
lights were hung among the trees, and the whole 
made quite a picturesque scene, tempting the 
guests out of doors. I had been one of the par- 
ty, that had been promenading the walks, when, 
by some accidenf, I found myself almost alone. 
No one but Henry Singleton was nearme. I 
looked about for Josie, in some embarrassment. 

“T think I saw her walking in that direction,” 
said Mr. Singleton. “Shall we go and find 

rt” 
neWe went accordingly. As we turned down 
one of the avenues, I caught the glimpse of a 
white dress, fluttering in the distance. 

“There is Josie, I think,” I exclaimed, glad 
to put an end to my tete-a-tete with my compan- 
ion. Iwas never at ease with him. Mr. Sin- 
gleton looked in the di T had indicated 

“ Ah, yes, shall you go for her?” 

I looked up in some surprise. 

“Yes. Noone is with her—or at least no one 
but Mr. Kenneth.” 

A queer look passed over his face. We went 
a few steps further and then he stopped, saying: 

“ While you go for Miss Josie, let me gather you 
some of this honeysuckle; you were speaking of 
it, were you not ?” 

I left him then, and went forward to the turn of 
the avenue where I had seen the white dress flut- 
tering. Some hawthorn bashes grew there, and 
as I came near I saw Josie standing beside Mr. 
Kenneth. A thought flashed into my mind and 
I stopped. I could see her face distinctly in the 
moonlight. There was no mistaking the ex- 
pression it wore. Just then some words broke 
upon the silent night air. I shall not repeat 
them, for I was eaves-dropping, but I may tell 
you that I stole away feeling very much aston- 
ished and chagrined. Mr. Singleton smiled— 
almost laughed, when he saw my face. 

I never could imagine how Josie got to the 
house first that night. I am sure we started 
with the intention of going directly there. How- 
ever, when we did meet, I looked eagerly into 
Josie’s face. It was calm and beautiful. 

“O, Josie, I know it all.” She started, blush- 
ed, and then coming close to me, put her arms 
around my neck and kissed me with a whisper- 
ed word of joy and peace. 

“ How could you deceive me so, Josie? You 
said you would never marry him.” 

“How could you deceive meso? 
he thought I was capricious.” 

“You told me you disliked him more than 
ever.” 

“ You told me that he didn’t care for me.” 

“You said you would marry George Morris, 
and then you wouldn't, and you said that you 
wouldn’t accept Mr. Kenneth, and now you 
have.” 

“Hush! you thought Mr. Singleton liked me, 
and instead of that—” 

© One thing, Josie, I shall always be certain 
of, that when a woman says she will, she wont, 
and when she says she wont, she will.” 

“T shall ask Mr. Singleton what you—” 

You see Josie would have the last word. 


I dislike him 








You said 





. NERVES. 


It is admitted, then, by phrenologists as well 
as by others, that the nerve substance, besides 
varying in quantity, may differ in quality in dif- 
ferent individuals, it bes found that two brains 
of nearly equal size manifest very unequal pow- 
er. There is nothing improbable in this, look- 
ing at the analogy of the other organs. We 
sometimes find a man of small muscle much 
stronger and more enduring than one of larger 
make. Some of the most muscular men on 
record were little in their general build. Jack 
Sheppard is an example. Ot course, the gener- 
al rule must be, that the highest vigor is the re- 
sult of quantity and quality combined ; but as to 
nerve, there are instances of very small heads 
surpassing in power the average size. And, to 
refer to the lower animals, when we look at the 
mental development of the ants, their aptitude 
for a complicated social existence, and consider 
how little nervous matter there is in their organ- 
ization, we can hard!y avoid the conclasion that 
the quality of their brains, or ganglia, is very 
much superior to the nervous substance in man 
or in animals generally. The largest ganglion 
in the ant is only a fraction of a pin’s head in 
size, and yet with this they are capable of acting 
in an organized community and exercising fore- 
thought to a surprising degree.—J’hrenology 
and Psychology. 





Why is the sun like people of fashion! Be- 
cause it turns night into day. 
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NAGASAKI. 


Nagasaki, in that part of the world where cen- 
turies are counted small fractions fn the lepse of 
time, is a modern city. The city lies along the 
water's edge, and spreads apwards between and 
among the hille—brow?, steep hilla—from a thou- 
sand to eighteen heandred feet high, spareely 


| wooded, but green to their tops, and strewn with 
| stone and shapeless masses of calcareous rock. 


The greater part of the city lies in an ascending 
valley, between two hills, spreading on either 
hand some d@istames up the hillsides. Three 
considerable riversfesue out of the hill gorges, 
and disembogue themselves into the bay. ‘The 
rivers, swelled to an unusual volume by the long 
rains, were roaring over their rocky beds, whip- 
ped into creamy foam. A few rade flouring 
mills were driven by the -swift4lowing torrent 

‘The dams were a few boulders, tambied into the 
stream, enough to divert a strewm of Water 
through a wooden sluice against a breast shot 

wheel. It was tbe first mechanical application 
of water-power I had seen in Japan. Each mill 
had a single run of small stones, driven by the 
simplest arrangement of cogs. ‘The bolting was 
done by two sieves, one of which was moved by 
water and the other by the miller's hands, and to 
which the flour was carried by hand in wooden 
buckets. The quality of the flour was fair, mak- 
ing a dark but sweet bread. The streets of 
Nagasaki have the convenient width and cleauli- 
ness of the approved Japanese pattern, and are 
bordered by the usual neat cottages of one and 
two stories, the quiet shops, and strong fire-proof 
warehouses, with hard finished white walls and 
overhanging roofs of dark and white tiles. Many 
of the streets are long handsome avenues, of two 
and two and a balf rods wide, with a smooth, 
well-beaten and ever cleanly-swept roadway, in 
the centre of which is a stone pavement of a few 
feet in width. Japanese side-walks are always in 
the centre of the street. ‘The situation of the city 
assists to good drainage, and everywhere pure 
water from the hills was flowing down the stone 
channels of the street gutters, imparting to the 
whole city a refreshing cleanliness and salubrity. 
The hills are so steep that houses and temples 
are ran in tiers, one above the other, like the 
seats of a theatre. ‘The floor of one house is on 
a level with the roof of its next jower neighbor, 
so that one might sit on his own garden-wall and 
look down into his neighbor’s smoke apperture 
to inspect the family ki P 
the Tribune. 


Our Curious ‘Department. 
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[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A novel Cure. 

A carpenter at Petersburgh, Virginia, while tearing 
down an old house, lately, was bitten on the floger by a 
rattlesnake, and in a few moments his finger swelled to 
four times its natural size, and inflamed streaks began to 
shoot up his arm. At this juncture an experiment at 
saving his life was tried, by putting on the wound a poul- 
tice of onions, tobaceo and salt, mixed in equal parts. 
The wrist was tightly bound at the same time. In an 
hour the swelling was reduced, and in another hour the 
workman was able te resume his labor. This recipe is 
richly worth remembering, especially as it believed to 
be equally effectual in the case of the bite of a mad dog. 
Queer Funeral Custom. 

When a person dies in Rio Janeiro the front entrance 
of the house is closed—the only oecasion when such 
thing happens. The law requires the body to be bu: ied 
in twenty-four hours. If the deceased was married, a fes- 
toon of black cloth and gold is hung over the street door; 
for unmarried, lilac and black; for children, white or 
blue, or gold Coffins for the married are also black, but 
for young persons, they are red, scarlet or blue. Mourn- 
ing is a long affair, and widows never lay aside their weeds 
unless they marry. 





Extraordinary Eccentricity. 

An instance of this occurred lately at Lecure, near 
Havre. Acap was seen in the water with @ string of 
corks around it, used as a label, upon which was written, 
“ Pull the string. I am at the end of it.’’ The string was 
pulled, and sure enough there was the late writer of the 
label, with a paper detailing the cause of his having made 
away with himself, carefully corked up in a bottle in his 
pocket, with his name and address, “ Francois Foliot, of 
Vandrimare.”’ 


A curious Case, 

“A well-educated young lady,” says Once a Week, 
“ remained for four years, alternating at frequent inter- 
vals between the loss and possession of her memory, Her 
mind was a perfect blank at the one time, and her facul- 
ties, like those of a child, retaining no consciousness of 
her proper self, while at the other she was again the 
accomplished woman.” 


Singular Result. 

A very curious fact is mentioned in Forbes Winslow's 
new work on “Nascent Insanity.’ A genutieman, after 
an attack of paraljsis, when attempting to pronounce 
words, always transposed the letters. For example, in 
endeavoring to say the word ‘ flute,” he sald * etulf;" 
* puc,” for * cup; ”’ ** gum,” instead of ‘‘ mug.” 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
now just about to commence ite third volume. It i* in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Circus, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such a jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords & vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
te ted; so that the object of the grestest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Fors, presentin 
pay number thirty-two large columns of erigina! po | 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of finel 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of po d 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the foreign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming 6 most eaptivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


north, south, east and west 


everywhere, It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional end 


sectarian mat- 
ters, rring to make itself s Waetcome Guset to each 
end aii, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions, Ne 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
eddress themselves to the bert taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the public # corps of mEW aND BRiiLucaNT 
WRITERS ; and it will follow the lead of ne other jowrnal 
that ix publiched. It presents s chaste and elegant head- 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, Sine white paper, on « 
rich, clear font type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


® charming visitor for any family im the land In the ed- 
itorial conduct of the _* of lady contributors 
, a6 well as severs! steriing writers of the 
— wry ro is promised that no weekly journal in 
world shall excel it in pleasing variety, an uns- 
versal interest of each pedro ers ts ieee 
Owning one of the oldest and largest newspaper estab- 
lishments in the United States, the gubawther peemame 
unlimited facilities which ensure the completeness ang 
J of this weekly journal 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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(Written for The Fisg of eur Union.) 
AN ACROSTIO. 


ar MART PERCIVAL. 
——— 


May wisdom and virtue thy pathway {llume, 

And affection’s mild ray in thy beart ever bloom ; 
Robed in virtue's pure mantle, that sacred behest, 
Inspired by religion, thy life may be blest ; 

Aud the kind voice of friendship, that selacing tay, 
@cound thee her magical circle dirplay. 

Permit a kind friend your name thus to use, 

Ané ask your firm friendship by aid of the muse; 
Rekindle the flame that absence bes chilled, 

Kind thoughts of thee my mind is oft filled; 
Endeared by past scenes and visions of truth, 
Remember thy friend—thy play mate in youth! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY GUARDIAN. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


Tuoven a few years younger, he was my 
father’s partner in business, most intimate friend, 
and a member of our family in my earlier years ; 
and I sobbed myself to sleep upon his bosom 
when, as my guardian and only friend, he carried 
me home with him, after that father’s sudden 
death. 

A little later, and for along time afterwards, 
I remember sitting upon his knee, pulling his 
beard, and returning his kisses; but when I re- 
turned home to him at eighteen, after years spent 
in a distant and celebrated seminary, studying 
science, etiquette, and the cold proprieties of life, 
I was somewhat shocked by the warmth and 
familiarity of his greeting ; and drew back into 
my shell of proud repellant reserve. He seemed 
hurt by the stately cold of my 
surprised by my growth and general ap 
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daanten s and pony Before morning we 
were aroused from our slumbers by the news that 
he was delirious and alarmingly ill, of what the 
physician who was called, pronounced a malig- 
nant and contagious fever. 

I was terribly shocked and startled by this in- 
telligence, Mrs. Winslow was frightened into a 
fit of hysterics, and all our servants (except an 
old Italian cook), when they knew the truth, 
sought their own safety in flight—and so did the 
fair-weather friends who had so lately clustered 
around us—taking with them Mrs. Winslow, 
whom fright had made ill and more helpless than 
achild. We had taken a furnished house, in- 
tending to remain several months; and in this 
state of things, 1] alone of all who remained, was 
able to take or properly carry out the physician’s 
orders. And for four days, with a heart alter- 
nately swelling with hope, or fainting with fear, 
I watched over my g' 
at every breath; and worn n out with anxiety, 

though dividing the night watches with the old 
cook, who at last, by the promise of a large 
bribe, was pressed into the service, and attended 
all the time by the best and most eminent phy- 
sivians that gold could procure. 

But why was I, so young, so beautiful, and 
full of hope, willing thus to sacrifice time, health, 
and even life itself, for his sake, as I surely was ? 
Ah! must I confess it? Never, till the firsthour 
of terror and peril, did I know that I loved that 
man, so much older, graver, and wiser than my- 
self, better than the whole world besides. It 
came to me then as by a shock of electricity ; 
and in that instant, I knew why it wasI had 
been so indifferent to all others; why talent, 
youth and beauty had wooed me in vain. 

It was, that communion with his superior 
mind had led me to depreciate the minor talents 








repelled by my unwarrantable assumption of dig. 
nity ; and never afterwards attempted to display 
the fond and fatherly affection for me that he 
had done in my earlier years. 

He had forgotten that the confiding child could 
be transformed into a reserved, self-respecting, 
punctilious woman; but he never forgot it 
again. He grew as cold and reserved as myself; 
and the consequence was, that as time passed 
away, and my school girl affections, wrong in- 
fluences, and false ideas of life vanished, I grew 
to long for the affection I had repelled, more 
than anything else in the world. 

I had never known my mother; I had no 
brother, sister, or other near relatives, that I 
knew; and this dark wall of pride and stateliness 
I myself had raised in an evil hour between my- 
self and my only friend, cast a deep shadow over 
my heart. I entered society, under the chaperon- 
age of Mrs. Winslow, my guardian’s aunt and 
ho.asekeeper ; and as I was an heiress, and pro- 
nounced beautiful, I attracted a great deal of 
attention. I can say without egotism, that I had 
rare conversational gifts, when 1 chose to display 
them, and fine musical talents; which, with the 
prestige of riches, and a stainless name, was 
enough to set me afloat upon the tide of popular 
favor. 

Mrs. Winslow, who was an independent widow 
of fifty, and a very fashionable woman, seemed 
proud of me; my guardian treated me with the 
most profound respect and attention, at home 
and abroad ; the world flattered my perfections ; 
lovers sighed for my favor, and wrote sonnets 
upon my grace and beauty; and, but for that 
germ of trouble and discontent in my heart, L 
might have been spoiled by adulation and vanity. 
I had everything that heart could wish. I 
loved my liberty. I was in no hurry to lose it 
by marriage, and thus with few cares, I passed 
on to my twenty-fourth year. 

Abundantly able to choose our own pleasures, 
we had visited: the fashionable watering-places, 
falls, lakes, mountains, and objects of greatest 
interest in our own country; and at last we went 
to Europe. I found lovers everywhere ; but why, 
I could searcely tell myself, none of them had 
ever found the key to the best and richest treas- 
ures of my heart. 

Though rather weak and vain, Mrs. Winslow 
was an amiable woman; and I had learned to 
regard her with a certain degree of affection ; 
but Alfred Winslow, her nephew and my guar- 
dian, was not weak, vain, or superficial. He 
was a well-ed d and plished gentleman, 
with a mind well-stored with useful knowledge, 
a judgment matured by experience and observa- 
tion, a heart uncorrupted by the world’s contam- 
inating influences, and talents much above the 
common order; and though more than forty, 
with his dark hair slightly silvered, his fair com- 
plexion, dark, speaking eyes, noble features and 
fine athletic form, still made him a comparatively 
handsome man. He was well-known and esteem- 
ed by many distinguished people, and his asso- 
ciations were such as to enable him to introduce 
us into the grandest society and courts of Europe, 
and to procure for us the most distinguished 
attention. 

Together we visited some of the places of 
greatest interest in the civilized world. Togeth- 
er we penetrated caverns, mines and collieries ; 
and the old abbeys, cathedrals and castles of 
England and the Rhine; and after a surfeit of 
the gayeties of Paris, we crossed the Alps, and 
made our descent upon glorious, world-renowned 
Italy. We went to Florence, that paradise of 
the painter and the sculptor ; gazed with delight 
and @ reverent awe upon the most wonderful 
works of art; those relics of past ages, and sup- 
plied ourselves with gems to adorn our future 
home. We looked with wonder upon the buried 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; toiled up the 
steeps of groaning Vesuvius, to gaze upon its 
streams of liquid fire, and its columns of cloud, 
and smoke, and flame; rested awhile in Naples, 
at its base, to bathe our souls in the beauty of 
its earth, and sea, and sky, and golden sunsets ; 
and then went to Rome—the eternal seven- 
hilled city, where first the great deeps of my soul 
were stirred. 

We met old friends and acquaintances there, 
and had spent several days with them, in wan- 
dering around among its stately ruins, recalling 
our old classical associations, when one evening 
upon our return, after a slight exposure, Mr. 
Winslow complained of head-ache and unusual 








and of all others who had sought my 
favor. I had thought I gave him but a parental 

ffection, and I had d in secret, and blam- 
ed myself for years, that it was unreturned ; and 
he seemed so indifferent to me, but now I knew 
that it was not the child’s love for the father that 
I felt for him. 

“ But why had I blinded myself so long ?” 

I think because I had his so@lety so long and 
so constantly, that I had never known the want 
of it. Ibad been the constant recipient of his 
care and kindness, which had been so omniscient 
as almost to prevent the expression of a wish for 
anything. He was always at my side, and ready 
to contribute to my pleasure when I wanted him ; 
away, when I was so occupied with others as to 
forget his presence ; and never by word or look 
had he reproached me for other fancies or pre- 
ferences. I had unthinkingly relied upon his 
wisdom and strength, in every hour of trial or 
danger, and never known it to fail me before. 
1 had sometimes, it is true, been capricious and 
self-willed, but generally I had relied upon his 
judgment, and respected his counsel, without 
dreaming of the latent cause for my spontaneous 
respect and compliance; and not till this sud- 
den withd | of his p g arm, had I felt 
my own weakness and dependence. 

But I realized it now, and I knew that if it were 
taken from me forever, no other in this world 
could ever supply its place to me. For some 
days my guardian lay in a stupor, or was raving 
ia delirium; in which latter state, all the pent- 
up mysteries of his heart were revealed to me. 

But could I credit my senses? Could I be- 
lieve that this cold, proud man, who had never 
during the last six years betrayed the least 
warmth of affection for me—who had always 
treated me with such distant respect and stately 
politeness, had all this time fondly loved, nay, 
worshipped me? ‘That he had done so hope- 
lessly ; believing that I, so young, so beautifal, 
could never tarn away from the young, gay and 
fascinating lovers who surrounded me, to love 
one so much plainer, older and graver as him- 
self? And feeling as if he must surely resign me 
to another in the future, and that the whole hap- 
piness of his life was to be concentrated in the 
few brief months or years that I remained with 
him, he had resigned all business, to travel with 
us ; to do all in his power to add to my happiness, 
and enjoy my society as long as possible—reso- 
lutely guarding his heart all the time from all 
outward manifestations of affection. 

Wonderingly, and tremblingly, I listened to 

this, and much more that surprised me; but at 
first I could not believe this revelation of his 
inner life. But when he talked of times and 
places and circumstances and conversations that 
I remembered, and people with whom I had 
lived and acted, whom it seemed he had watched 
jealously, lest I favored the unworthy, I could 
not but wonder and believe. And memory, too, 
now that I was awakened to the truth, brought 
a thousand little proofs of his regard and watch- 
ful love for me, before unthought of, or thought 
to be meaningless ; and I wondered now, that I 
had not before penetrated his frigid disguise. 

I was deeply affected by all these remem- 
brances. I felt that I had tor years been loved 
with such an intensity of affection as I had sel- 
dom dreamed of, and for which the love of a life- 
time could be the only adequate return; and this, 
if he lived, I resolved should be yielded up to 
him. But the days passed wearily eway; the 
crisis of the disease approached, aud with hush- 
ed breath, a sinking heart, and an agonized 
prayer upon my lips, I watched over him, mo- 
mentarily expecting the death-ummons. We 
had done all that we could for him, but the tide 
of life seemed fast-ebbing away ; and I was stand- 
ing upon one side of the bed, the doctor upon the 
other, with his fingers upon his wrist, and the old 
cook at the foot, with fulded arms, when the doc- 
tor suddenly exclaimed : 

“ His pulse beats strongly again, he is in a 
sweet sleep, he will live !” 

low my heart leaped with joy at those wel- 
come words. How the room swam round with 
me, and then grew dark, till I focad myself sit- 
ting down, supported by old Bianca’s arm. But 
those joyful words were true ones; for when he 
awoke from that saving slumber, it was to life 
and reason. 

1 was alone beside him, hardly daring to 
breathe, through fear of waking him too soon, 
when he opened his eyes, and began to look 
dreamily around. I instantly saw the change in 














their expression, my heart swelled with onanin 
to the great Giver of life and reason ; and when 
they rested wonderingly upon me, and in a faint 
voice he pronounced my name, I could com- 
mand myself no longer, and bowing my face 
upon the pillow, I gave way to a passionate 
burst of tears—the first I had shed since this 
great grief came to me. 

“Mildred! Mildred! Dear child, what is it?” 
I heard him faintly exclaim, and then a slender, 
quivering hand was laid upon my head, and my 
face was drawn gently down beside his own. 
I raised it instantly, crimson with blushes, and 
remembering then the physician's orders, regard- 
ing the danger of excitement to him, I hushed 
my sobs by a strong effort, and said : 

“O, forgive and forget my weakness, Mr. 
Winslow—they were tears of joy for your re- 
covery. They have relieved my berdenes heart, 
and do not let them disturb you.” 

“Then I have been ill?” he said, after » 
thoughtful pause, during which, he tried to rise, 
and uarrowly watched my rapidly changing 
countenance. 

“Yes, you have been dangerously ill, but 
compose yourself, and think of it no more,” I 
said, as I busied myself preparing some medicine. 

“I must think ef it. It all seems very strange 
tome. Why, I am as weak as an infant.” 

“Yes, you have been perfectly helpless most 
of the time, for many days.” 

“And yet knew nothing about it! But I have 
had strange dreams.” 

Then all at once, as some dim recollection of 
the past came over him, he asked—‘‘ Where is 
Aunt Winslow ?” 

“She has gone out, to see Mrs, Trelawrey, 
sir.” 

“And left you here alone with me? Bat 
where is Bings, my valet?” 

“I do not know, sir; but do not disturb your- 
self about them. Tuke this composing draught, 
and try to sleep.” 

“No, Mildred. I will take what you offer, 
but I shall not rest till 1 understand everything. 
So do not think to put me off.” 

Seeing that it was in vain to try to do so, I 
sat down beside the bed, and told him the truth, 
or at least a part of it. 

He seemed deeply affected, and after reflect- 
ing some time upon what I had told him, said: 

“Then it is to you, Mildred, under God, to 
whom I owe my life?” 

“T have done what I could for you,” I replied. 

“Angel of goodness! I see it all, in your pale 
cheek, and sunken eye—the night watches—the 
constant care—the risk of health and life itself 
for my sake. But why, Mildred, when all 
others forsook, did not you leave me, too ?” 

“Could I, who for long years had been so 
deeply indebted to your kindness and fatherly 
care, leave you to suffer and die alone? Heaven 
forbid !” 

“ Mildred,” he said, ‘after a pause, and ina 
low tone, “I have been wild, I know it now, and 
those dreams were but the vagaries of insanity. 
Did I talk, and rave ¢héch, in my delirium?” 
And he looked eagerly into my conscious face, 
while his own white cheek slightly flushed with 
agitation. 

“ Do not trouble yourself about those things,” 
I said, mastering my own emotion; though I 
could not prevent the tell-tale blood from crim- 
soning my cheek, or meet the searching gaze of 
his questioning eyes. 

“I see it all,” he said, in a deeply mortified 
tone. “I have no secrets from you now, Mil- 
dred. You know that my care for you has been 
as selfish as that of the miser over his treasures— 
that my love for you has been stronger and 
deeper than that of the father for his child ; and 
that for this cause, the last six years to me has 
been but an alternation of bliss and agony. And 
what other revelations of a sinful heart I have 
made to you, Heaven only knows.” 

“Think of it no more,” said I, tremblingly. 
“A man is not responsible fur the wild vagaries 
of a distracted brain.” 

“Not unless he reveals carefully guarded 
secrets as I almost know that I have done, when 
all his future life becomes responsible for the act. 
Hereafter we cannot look upon each other in the 
same light as we have hitherto done, Mildred.” 

“Do youwish to? Perhaps truth will pay us 
better than deception, after all,” I said ; deeply 
affected by pity fur his seeming distress, and 

sympathy for those strong and absorbing feel- 
ing Iso fully shared ; and yet blashing at my 
own seeming for and p Pp 

“ What is it I hear?” he exclaimed, agitated- 
ly. “Is it possible that you are not offended by 
my presumptuous love fur you ?” 

“No, no. lam deeply grateful for it.” 

“ ButI am old enough to be your father, Mil- 
dred! You do not, you cannot, young and 
beautiful as you are, return an old man’s pas- 
sionate love?” And he caught my hand eagerly, 
and partly raised himself up with it. 

“I do,” I replied. “ You do not seem old to 
me, and almost unknown to myself, I have loved 
you better than all others for years.” 

“God be thanked for the priceless gift!” he 
murmured, as he fell back fainting from the 
excess of his emotions. 

Iwas alarmed, and about to call for help, 
when his revival made it unnecessary ; and when 
he became strong enough, every mystery of the 
past was mutually explained. With the light 
of hope and joy dawning so brightly upon the 
horizon of his future life, my guardian’s recovery 
was sufficiently rapid ; aud with returning health 
Mrs. Winslow and our fair-weather friends came 
back to us, with plausible excuses for their neg- 
ligence ; and considering how much cause they 
had for fear, and how much happier our own 
lives were to be probably through their omission 
of duty, we readily forgavethem. The old cook, 
too, was generously rewarded; and when our 
Italian researches were over, I returned to 
America as my Guardian's Bride. 

Trex or Kxow.eper.—A tree that should 
yield a common fuod to all men. Taxes on 
knowledge are so many government dragons 
chained about the tree; monsters to guard the 
very fruit that, by the confession of the state, is 


so Sustaining, so pu ifying, and having in it even 
celestial, immortal flavor.—Jerraid. 
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Hovsewtre.—Capers are the flower-buds of @ shrub com- 

mon in the west of Europe. Toulon is the principal 
place for them; but we receive #» me from Ly ons 

Lares. © The buds are gathered before the: and 
spread out on the floor of « room, from #h' nthe ona 
is entirely excluded. Here they are left tiil they . 
to wither. They are then placed io vinegar, and r 
a few day# a quantity of bay aelt is added. When the 
salt is dissolved they are fit for packing, and are sent 
tal Lhe ts of Europe. The finest capers are tho-e of & 
moder size, firm and close. and such as have the 
pickiy \chly flavored. Those whieh are soft and half 

open are “not 80 much esteemed. The buds of the nas- 
turtiam are used ase substitute for capers. 

A. M.—The largest lake in the British isies is Loch Lo- 
“ane Scotland. 1t is twenty-four miles in length. 
M. D.—The most delicious honey which can be obtained is 
that from the districts ja which the lime-tree atounds. 
The honey which the bees obtain from the lime bios- 

sows is more exquisitely Havored than any other. At 

Kausio, in Lithuania, where there are wo e forests of 
this tree, the Lovey is gatuered immediately after the 
Hime bas cessed to blossom, and suld at three or four 
times the price of any other huney. 

N. G., Cheisea.—The Britisn troops were commanded by 
General Sir Druaanond. He died in London, 
in 1854. 


M. M.—The novel, “Caleb Stukely,” was written by 
Samuel Philips. 
—the Railroad was completed in 1855. 


R. 
k. c., | Bradford, Vt.— Ho are aeglut io our market just 
now, and the chance of realizing # profit on them is 


very precaricus. 
M. Mid G., Portland, Me.—Hawthorne’s address is Con- 
“Juua,” Albany, —We consider the ‘‘ Household 
cca a 2 shy? the wost extraordinary books of 
the age. vTTbe character of Erastus is a masterpiece. 

L. M.—Licknor & Fields’s ** Household Waverley "’ is the 
very best edition of Scott's novels iu the et. 

B. B.—You hope keep all your notes, even after they 
are paid; the pay meut — be questioned, and you 
should retain 4 eviuer 

Juoex.—If you will look beet through our files, ou will 
find that - have answered the same quesiion more 
than ouce during the year. 

Amateur — Paiutings AY water color require as much 
time in the execution as thuse in vil, aud tue latter have 
the advantage of durability and superior biiiliancy. 

Exeeaimentex.—We doubt whether the car of # balloon 
can be made sufficien:l, steady to give clear a sharp 


outlines to photographic pictures taken t. 
Taxoris.— C. played iu this city about twenty nelgt years 
He committed suicide duriug # fit of insanity. 
As ‘son is now @ distinguished acter. 
“ BineLe Fite.” —Col. Kusworth has succeeded in forming 
regiment b bererap Rapes ergeons companies. 
Reapes.—The fang ede! of pesmi ae Lmgi f and pros- 
poy in Ttaly to re tae tne Mazziuisu, or 
publican pooh dog | poemecter hare rulned the 
canal Burope.u p+ Ay iu 1d45 aud 1849, woeu tue 
prospects of success were fair, und the saue result must 
always attend its revival. 





CITY CHANGES. 

American cities are undergoing constant trans- 
formations, under the active influence of that 
spirit of improvement and irreverence for the 
past which is such a prominent characteristic of 
the American character. There is nothing stable 
in any of our great cities. Fashion, which else- 
where builds for futurity, here looks only to a 
temporary foot. Following hard upon her heels 
comes Commerce, with imperious exigences that 
must be satisfied. Business in this city is fast in- 
vading the precincts of fashion. Puivate resi- 
dences, which a few years ago were supposed to 
be models of architectural splendor, are ruthlessly 
torn down to give way to warehouses that are 
palaces in all but name. Still, the natural con- 
formation of our territory sets limits, with us, to 
the tide of ial Beacon 
Street, for instance, will probably, 80 long as 
Boston stands, remain sacred to fashion, for its 
acclivity p an i ble obj to the 
ascent and descent of heavily-loaded trucks and 
wagons. But in New York, level throughout 
its extent, no such @bstacle exists, and the diffu- 
sion of business, unlike its concentration here, 
renders the tenure of fashionable residences very 
precarious. On this head the brilliant feuilleto- 
nist of the Courrier des Etats-Unis discourses in 
this wise : 

“TI know nothing in New York which has a 
character of permanence. It is a vast and rich 
camp where each one plants his house, like a tem- 
porary tent, prepared to move further or else- 
where at the end of a few years. Everything is 
visibly changing in the imperial city. On their 
return the absent no longer find the friends they 
left, and the sons cannot recognize the mansions 
of their fathers. Who would think of building 
for his successors, when the same dwelling cannot 
shelter a fumily fur one generation? Twelve 
years ago—not longer—there was built at the 
corner of Fifteenth Street and Fifth Avenue one 
of those sumptuous residences which it costs a 
fortune to erect. There everything was mar- 
vellously combined for the delight and comfort 
of life, and if ever it seemed that those who had 
built a domestic palace might one day close their 
eyes beneath its curtains, certainly this was the 
occasion. Everywhere else it would have been so. 
But we are in New York, the city of continual 
transformations and movings, and the home of 
Mr. Haight is deserted and uufurnished. 

“ And observe that neither death nor reverse 
of furtune had anything to do with this domestic 
revolution. It is thus in New York ; the mount- 
ing wave of population encrvaches more on the 
shore which marked its limits ; the necessities or 

lati of i 1 and sub- 
merge the promontories on which domestic life 
believed itself, for a long time at least, sheltered 
from this human tide, and soon it must give way 
to warchouses, clubs, and all the appanage of the 
transactions of ordinary life. 

“ This is one of the most salient characteris- 
tics of the imperial city, and at the same time 
one of the dominant causes of that fashionable 
immigration which is made to the advantage of 
Paris, without mach chance of a return. Per- 
haps these favorites of fortune will come back 
one of these days; but it will be when the com- 
pletion of the Central Park and a lull in the in- 
vading movemeuts of commerce will present 
some guaranty of stability in new homes in fash- 
jonable quarters which are yet to be established in 
the upper part of Manhattan Island, always on 
condition of a reform in municipal institutions, 
ete. But life is, after all, full of these sccidents. 
Death and absence everywhere create vacuums 
over which the current of our days passes, effac- 
ing the impriot from the surface, even though the 
impression may remain beneath.” 

















t ROYALTY BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

The popular idea of kings and queens is that 
| they are constantly dressed in red velvet, and are 
| to be seen at all hours of the day and night, 
| sitting on very uncomfortable thrones of solid 
| gold, with heavy sceptres in their hands and pon- 
| derous crowns upon their heads, their gorgeous 
| apparel and benign expression being identical 
= with those depicted on the “honors” of a pack 

of canis, They are supposed to talk in blank 

verse, with measured utterance, the queens after 
| the manner of Miss Charlotte Cushman, and the 

kings in the style of Mr. Edwin Forrest, or the 
| late Joseph Kirby, of histrionic fame. It is 
| difficult to make people believe that they dress, 
look, live and talk like Mr. and Mrs. Smith, or 
any other men and women. Yet that they do so 
is an indisputable fact. 

The other night we visited a spiritual mediam, 
under whose inflaence we were whisked across 
the water and taken into the interior of Bucking- 
ham Palace, where we witnessed the reception of 
P. Wales by his father and mother in the very 
innermost penetralia of the royal dwelling. 
Prince Albert was smoking a meerschaum, and 
Queen Victoria, who is a very industrioas, house- 
witely body, was darning a pair of worsted 
stockings. Both of them sprang to their feet, 
and by turns embraced the boy. After the first 
greetings were over, the queen surveyed the dar- 
ling from head to foot, 

“ Bless me!” she exclaimed, with a scream, 
“what has the child got on his feet!” 

“Them’s halligator boots, mum,” cried the 
prince, with a total disregard of grammar. 

“ Halligator boots! Nasty, clumsy things,” 
said the queen, “ go and take ’em right off.” 

“ Newk’s got a pair, and Henschenbrooke a 
whole skin,” suid the prince, sullenly, 

“ [tells you vot,’ said Prince Albert “ you 
yontjave a whole skin if you shpeaks so to your 
mudder. But,” he added, “1 doesn’t see vy 
alley-gaiters shouldn't make good street-guiters.”” 

A mild request from the queen to “diy up” 
reduced the prince consort to temporary silence. 

“How did you like Boston?” asked the 
queen. 

“ Fust rate,” replied P. W. 
hoss, a8 we Bay out west.” 

“ What's his name !” asked the queen. 

“ Lincoln.” 

“ Yaw,” said Albert, “he’s one of de candi- 
dates fur the presidency.” 

“ There’s where you've missed a figger. It’s 
another Lincola that’s a candidate,” said P. W. 

“O, yes,” said the queen, “1 remember now 
—and a long name he’s got, too—Breckinridge 
Bell Douglas Lincoln, Esq.” 

“IT see you read the papers, ma’am,” said the 
prince, with a grin. 

“ Well,” said the queen, “’aven’t you brought 
hover no presents with you ?” 

“ Cords of ’em,” said P. W. 
a Hamerrikin turkle.” 

“Turtle, you mean, you careless boy,” said 
the queen, correcting him. 

“ We calls ’em turkles out west,” said P. W. 

“Is he lively ?” asked the queen. 

“Jest you tickle him with your finger,” said 
P.W. 

The experiment was tried, a scream was ut- 
tered, and the turtle was seen pendant to the 
royal finger. 

“ Take him hoff!” cried the queen, “take him 
hoff!” 

P. W. twisted the creature’s tail, and he 
dropped. 

“To-morrow,” said the prince's father, with 
a gloomy and hungry look, “he goes into de 
pot. Turtle soop is goot! better ash goot—is 
nishe—nishe !”” 

“No you don’t,” said P. W., and playfully 
applying the thumb of his right hand to his nose, 
he waved his fingers with a graceful motion that 
enchanted his fund parients. 

“ Now,” said the queen, “ you must tell us hall 
habout your travels in Hamerica.” 

“Nee till I’ve had some grub,” said P. W. 
“For I'm so ’ungry you can’ttell. But I’ve ‘ad 
& great time, bulls, processions, flags, music, 
pretty girls, cheers, tears, smiles, the tallest kind 
of areception. I tell you the Hunited States 

re ® great country, aud old Georgius Rex 
missed a figure when he druv the folks over there 
into rebellion ever so many years ago. But 
there’s the supper bell, and I’m rayther wolfish, 
as I told you.” 

The royal party vanished from our sight, and 
returning home we sat down to write out our 
impressions of the vision. 


“The mare's a 


“ Here's one— 





Famity Pnysicirax.—In Burmah when a 
young woman is taken very ill, her parents agree 
with the physician, that if he cures the patient he 
may have her for his trouble, but if she dies un- 
der his medicines, he is to pay them her value. 
It is stated that successful physicians have very 
large families of females, who have become their 
property in this manner. 


woes 





A Paisten’s Reriy.—A painter who was 
fond of hearing his works praised, was one day 
told that Judge did not think very favorably 
of a perfurmance of his. “ O,” said the artist to 
his informant, “‘ what is his opinion good for 1— 
he isn’t a judge of painting, he’s « judge of 
probate.”” 








—_—oo—- 
Detraction.—Mirabeau gives an excellent 
canon of advice in regard to detraction, “ Deal 
with it as with a wasp—never attack it unless 
you are sure to destroy it, or it will assail you 
with increased exasperation and greater force.” 





o-oo. 
A Hist ro Bones. —Loungers should never 
torment industrious people with their loafing 
visits. They shou'd seek each other's society. 
There’s no harm in a bore’s boring a bore ! 


——— + 


Bap Docs.—A few nights ago some dogs got 
among the sheep flocks in Robinson township, 
Pennsylvania, and killed nearly 100 sheep 





_—-e ————— 


Siaxpex —Slander is the revenge of a cow- 
ard, and dissimulation his defence. 
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THF KING OF HIGHWAYMEN. 

Leaving out of sight Robin Hood, whose 
thievery has been so varnished over by time and 
romance, as to look now like a lawful malcting 
of the rich and oppressive, there is no robber or 
highwayman in the annals of the English “read,” 
who pursued his profi in so P a 
manner, and threw so many graces over thievery, 
as Claude Duval. This personage was a real 
Macheath, one who eschewed all the coarser 
traits of the rogue’s character, and there are 
some incidents in his history, which we are sure 
will amuse those of our readers to whom they 
are new. 

Claude Duval was a Frenchman by birth, hav- 
ing first seen the light in the year 1643, at Dom- 
front in Normandy, where his father, Pierre Da- 
val, a miller, resided. Claude was well brought 
up, and received a decent share of education. 
When a sprightly lad of thirteen or so, he either 
ran away from his parents, or was permitted by 
them to go and push his fortune in the world. 
Having reached Rouen, the Norman capital, 
Claude chanced to fall in with some post-horses 
returning to Paris, and was allowed to mount one 
of them, on condition of helping the conductor 
to dress them at night. The lad might still have 
been badly off for food by the way, had not some 
English genilemen, who were also travelling to 
Paris, taken compassion on him, and paid his ex- 
penses. On arriving in the French metropolis, 
Claude attached himself to these strangers, and 
by their intercession was admitted afterwards as 
errand-boy ata noted place of entertainment. In 
this condition he remaiued until after the restora- 
tion uf Charles II. in 1660, at which time mul- 
titudes of people from all nations came flocking 
to England. Duval also crossed the Channel, 
along with a person of quality, whose service he 
had entered in the capacity of footman. 

The period of the restoration was well fitted 

for the development of such a character as that 
of Claude Duval. He speedily became a pro- 
ficient in gaming, drunkenness, and all those 
other practices, which, under royal favor, were 
regurded as the highest accomplishments of a 
gallant uf the time. It may be supposed that 
such pursuits were not long compatible with the 
duties of a peaceable occupation. In reality, 
Monsieur Duval touk to the highway to find the 
means of supporting his irregularities, and rapid- 
ly acquired such celebrity by his doings on the 
rvads and heaths around London, as to have the 
honor of being named first in a proclamation for 
the capture of several notorious malefactors. But 
it was less for the extent of his depredations— 
though their range was by no means limited— 
than fur the manner in which he executed them, 
that Duval’s name became famous in the land. 
He was the most ins nuating of filchers, contriv- 
ing to steal wich such a grace, that so far from 
terrifying even the ladies, they were content to 
lose ull they had for the pleasure of contemplat- 
ing his courtesy, and to wish him good luck with 
what he had appropriated. One story which is 
told of him, will exemplify his manner of going 
to woik. We quote the words of a quaint and 
ironical notice of Claude Duval in the Harleian 
Miscellany. Having on one occasion received 
intelligence that a coach was to pass along a cer- 
tain road, with a booty of four hundred pounds 
in it, Duval and four associates took the field, 
and atthe expected time beheld the object of 
theif search, “Jn the coach was a knight, his 
lady, and only one serving-maid, who, perceiving 
five horsemen muking up to them, presently im- 
ayined that they were beset; and they were con- 
firmed in this apprehension, by seeing them 
whisper to one another, and ride backwards and 
forwards. ‘Che lady, to show that she was not 
afraid, takes a flageolet out of her pocket and 
plays. Duval takes the hint, plays also, and ex- 
cellently well, upon a flageolet of his own, and in 
this posture he rides up to the coach-side. ‘ Sir,’ 
says he, to the persou in the coach, ‘ your lady 
plays excellently, and I doubt not that she dances 
as well; will you please to walk out of the 
coach, and let me have the honor to dance one 
minuet with her upon the heath? ‘Sir,’ said 
the person in the coach, ‘I dare not deny any- 
thing to one of your quality and good mind ; you 
seem a gentleman, and your request is very rea- 
sonable ;’ which suid, the lacquey opens the door, 
out comes the knight, Duval leaps lightly off his 
horse, and hands the lady out of the coach. 
They danced, and here it was that Duval per- 
formed marvels ; the best masters in London, ex- 
cept those who are French, not being able to 
show such fvoting as he did in his great French 
riding-boots. ‘The dancing being over, he waits 
on the lady to her coach. As the knight was 
going in, says Duval to him, ‘ Sir, you have for- 
got to pay the music.’ ‘No, I have not,’ replies 
the knight; and putting his hand under the seat 
of the coach, pulls out a hundred pounds ina 
bag, and delivers it to him; which Duval took 
with a very good grace, and courteously answered, 
‘Sor, you are liberal, and shall have no cause to 
repent your being so; this liberality of yours 
shall excuse you the other three hundred pounds ;’ 
and giving him the word, that if he met with any 
more of the crew, he might pass undisturbed, 
Duval civilly takes his leave of him.” 

It was this mingled gallantry and audacity 
which crowned Duval as“ King of the High- 
waymen.” But his career of crime ended fatally. 
He was captured while intoxicated, and hanged 
at Tyburn, January 2lst, 1669. 


lished 








A certain Ace.—It is generally observed 
that persons of about forty years, especially 
youny ladies of that age, are very forgeiful of 
those with whom they were acquainted in child- 
houd. Ths remarkable dimness of memory has 
been very appropriately styled “‘ The darkness of 
the middle ages.” 





Arrtiction.—As the snowdrop comes amid 
snow and sleet, appearing as the herald of the 
rose, so religion comes amid the blight of afflic- 
tion, to remind us of a perpetual summer, where 
the bright sun never retires behind a wintry cloud. 





Tas Hirrorotamcs. ~The hippopotamus 
just arrived in New York, is named Bucheet, the 
Arabic name for “ lacky dog.” 





WHAT IS MONEY? 

People in novels and plays spurn gold—they 
hate it, they look at it sideways and contempt- 
uously—they fling it from them or trample it 
under their feet. All these things show their su- 
periority to mere human nature, and therefore we 
ought to feel the more indebted to the novelist 
who brings forth a new and better race than the 
world boasts of and teaches us—shames us—by 
showing that the mere creatures of the imagin- 
ation are superior to the beings who are the lords 
of the creation. 

“ Perish the gold!” ought to be kept in stereo 
by all novel-printers, for it is a contioually recur- 
ring beauty in every such work, and is a noble 
azd energetic expression. 

“ Jenkins, you have served me well for twenty 
years,” said Tompkins to his foreman, “ there 
are fifty pounds for ye, and begone !” 

“ Do you doubt my integrity, Mr. Tompkins ?” 
said Jenkins, with a terrific look, as he took the 
red silk purse with the sovereigns enclosed. 

“I do,” answered Tompkins, firmly, yet 
mournfully. 

“ Then ‘ perish the gold!’ ” screamed Jenkins, 
as he flung the purse upon the floor of the count- 
ing-house, took his hat from a peg, smoothed the 
crown of it with his elbow, and rushed into the 
street amidst a storm of wind and rain above, and 
a conglomeration of mud below. 

“ Staberino,” said Grufere, “wilt thou do my 
bidding ?” 

“What? challenge Lorenzo, overpower him, 
and pass my sword through his body—the vil- 
lain—yes !” 

“No, kill him quietly and expeditiously—thou 
hast the price in thy hand.” 

“* Perish the gold!’” exclaimed Staberino, 
flinging the leather bag and its contents into the 
Guadalaxara, which flowed beneath the window, 
and sheathed his sword. 

“ My dear gil,” said Sir William, “I cannot 
marry you—it would ruin us both—here—here is 
gold—take it, and be happy if you can.” 

“ And be miserable ?” 

“T have said.” 

“Perish the gold!’ ” frantically shrieked the 
unfortunate girl, dashing the money fiom her, 
and rushing forth to misery and starvation. 

There—that last is a clincher; who will say 
after that, that novelpeople are not wonderful 
scorners of the “ golden ore?” Sure we are that 
any one else would have acted a less noble, 
though perhaps more prudent part, than the 
wretched lady. But then, why should novel 
people desire gold? Don’t their common pro- 
genitor provide them with all that fortune which 
each deserves? And be assured, tender hearted 
reader, the lady will not fare worse in the end for 
her noble disdain of riches. 

But it is not the ruffians and unfortunate only 
that thus contemn wealth ; all the eccentric—and 
every one is eccentric who does anything very 
good or very bad—all the eccentric people in 
novels have a “ devil-may-care ” sort of disregard 
for money. 

“O,” said the charming Julia, “I could live 
and die midst want without repining, if Gousalvo’s 
fate was but linked with mine !” 

“ Yes, dearest,” said that individual, entering, 
“and I could struggle through wo the deepest, 
without mocey, without friends, if I possessed 
but thee!” 

Then, again, there is another class which al- 
ways delights in giving away the money it has 
earned by years of toil. 

“Here,” said the benevolent money-lender, 
“take this ; you will find tive hundred pounds— 
no thanks—it is yours—and never want while I 
can give.” 

O how pleasant it is to read this sort of thing! 
one feels one’s respect for the race rising like the 
mercury on the coast of Africa, and all one’s old 
prejudices against misbegotten wealth and its 
possessors oozing away. 





Courace.—A revolutionary patriot used to 
relate an anecdote of a man he knew when a 
boy, who had been a soldier in the oid French 
war. On one occasion the English, aided by a 
colonial militia, of which I was one, were be- 
sieging a French fort somewhere in or near 
Canada. In front was a space of the forest lev- 
elled by a tornado, and beneath the fallen 
trunks the besiegers sought shelter from the 
sharp fire of the furt—all save this one man. 
Like another Ethan Allen, he stood upon a tree, 
elevated above the rest, returning the enemy’s 
fire. His companion below hailed him to know 
if he had any bullets to spare, as he was out; 
the reply was, “Hang you, come up here, you 
can catch a handful a minute!” 





Tue Best Way To coxquerR a CountTRY.— 
It is a singular fact, that since Napoleon’s uufor- 
tunate expedition to Moscow, the city of the czars 
has been inundated with French artists, dancing- 
masters, music-masters, barbers and traders and 
shopkeepers of every possible description, Mr. 
Stephens, in alluding to this fact, says, ‘ Foiled 
in their attempt with the bayunet, they are now 
advancing with apparently more feeble, but far 
more insidious and fatal weapons ; and the ragged 
Rassian, whom Frenchmen could not (in 1812) 
conquer, bows to the sapremacy of French mod- 
istes and artistes, and quietly wears the livery of 
the great masters of fashion.” 

ae 

Paxaceas —A chap calling himself Reuben 
Hill, recommends a quack nostrum known as 
“ Dyspeptic Cordial,” which, he says, cured bim- 
self of the rheumatism, his wife of the sick head- 
ache, his daughter of the fever-and-ague, aud his 
mother of a bad cough, besides mending the cel- 
lar stairs, and putting the baby to sleep! 








Revowvtionary So.piers.—A late letter 
from the U.S, Commissioner of Pensions says 
there are now but eighty-nine survivors of the 
army of the Revulution whose names were placed 
upon the roils for pensions. 





Conusprum.—Why is the life of an editor 
like the Book of Revelation? Bevause it is full 





of “types and shadows,” and a mighty voice, 
6 ever saying unte him—" Write!” 








An attempt to lionize Lady Franklin in New 
York has been letel fal 


Pr 


7 
The Cortesi Opera Troupe has been quite suc- 





| cessful in the city of Havana. 


Late frosts have occasioned heavy losses to the 
tobacco-growers of Kentacky. 

A telegraphic message leaving St. Louis at 
noon will reach San Francisco at 9 A. M. 

A doll, the amusement of five generations, was 
exhibited at the Richmond, Va., fair. 

The income of the city of Dubuque, from its 
lead mines for the last year was $800,000. 

Colonel Ellsworth is endeavoring to form a 
whole regiment of Zouaves at Chicago. 

The large mill now building at Lewiston, Me., 
will cost $700,000. 

The Providence Journal says the potato rot 
has been pretty general in Rhode Island. 

Herbert Ingram’s funeral in England was at- 
tended by 18,000 persons. 

The wealth of Mississippi this year will 
amount to the handsome sum of $653,100,000. 

A good way to light some cities with gas would 
be to set fire to their orators. 

He's a first-rate collector who can on all occa- 
sions collect his wits. 

Why is a tooth drawn like a thing forgotten ? 
It is out of the head. 

It is asked what kind of a pencil Britannia 
used when she ruled the waves. 

Some people admire lightning, but we were 
never struck by it. 

Soldiers are apt to be tired in April, they have 
gone through a long March. : 

The King of Naples says the conduct of his 
late subjects was revolting. 

The Princess Alice, of England, is to marry 
Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt. 

The army of the Revolution has now only 
eighty-nine survivors left. 

A new bridge is building across the Delaware 
at the city of ‘I renton. 

Madame Victoria, ‘“‘ Queen of Magic,” as she 
calls herself, has been performing in New York. 

Mr. Thornton Hunt, a son of Leigh Hunt, has 
been lionized in New York. 

Alderman Cubit, M. P., fishmonger, has been 
elected Mayor of London. 

One old woman kissed a cow; thousands of 
young ones kiss calves. 

Remember that a tremendous thought may be 
packed into a small compass. 





A TRUE HERO. 

Heroes are not confined to the profession of 
arms. Scarcely a disaster occurs on a steam- 
boat or ship at sea, which does not exhibit an act 
of noble daring in some quiet citizen who has 
never dreamed of achieving fame by any act of 
daring. The following is an example: John 
Maynard was a pilot on a steamer from Detroit 
to Buffalo. One summer afternoon smoke was 
seen ascending fiom below, and the captain 
called out, “Simpson, go, down and see what 
that smoke is.” Simpson came up with his face 
pale as ashes, “ Captain, the ship is on fire!” 
‘Then “Fire! fire! fire! fire on shipboard!” 
All hands were called up. Buckets of water 
dashed upon the fire, but in vain. Passengers 
aud crew, men, women and children, crowded the 
furward part of the ship. John Maynard stood 
atthe helm. The flames buret forth in a sheet 
of fire; clouds of smoke arose; the captain 
cried out through his trumpet, “ John Maynard !” 
“Ay, ay, sir!” “How dves she head?” 
“ Southeast-by-east, sir.” ‘Head her southeast 
and run her on shore.” Again the captain cried 
out, “John Maynard!” The response came 
feebly, “ Ay, ay, sir!” ‘Can you hold on five 
miuutes longer, John?” ‘“ By God's help 1 
will!” The old man’s hair was scorched from 
the scalp ; one hand disabled, his knee upon the 
stanchion, and his teeth set, with his other hand 
upon the wheel, he stood firm as a rock. He 
beached the ship—every man, woman and child 
was saved, as Jobn, Maynard dropped, and his 
spirit took its flight te God. 





Have you Dysrersia ?—Then use the Oxy 
genated Bitters; they are a sure cure for indiges- 
tion in all of its varied forms, and brace up the 
system without the fear of reaction, as their op- 
eration is natural and healthy. If you have 
debility do not resort to wine or spirits for relief, 
but use this never failing specific, and you will 
acknowledge its extraordinary virtues. S. W. 
Fow xe, & Co., Boston, are the manufacturers, 
but the Bitters may be had of all druggists. 





Tue Power or tHe Pen.— Madame de 
Stael lived, and may be said to have died, in the 
belief that revolutions were effected, and coun- 
tries governed, by a succession of clever pamph- 
lets. This is very nearthe truth. The powerful 
newspapers of the day, with what is called the 
leading article, are nothing more than a succes- 
sion of clever pamphlets. Itis said that three 
newspapers in France effected the revolution of 
July, 1830. 





Kittep sy a Game Cock.—A little girl in 
Leeds died recently from the wounds inflicted by 
a game cock. Blood flowed freely several days, 
aud inflammation of the brain ensued. The 
bird had attacked several persons in the same 
way, and was fiually killed by the owner. 





Look out Fron your FRONT Teeta!—A 
German journal speaks of a young authoress 
who has distinguished herself in the literary 
world. She is called the Baroness de Cloke 
krakerstocae Pickalkrenken. 





A Hixt.— When you are purchasing the 
much-puffed weekly papers, buy a copy of The 
Welcome Guest, and when you get home, quietly 
compare it with others, thea judge for yourself. 
Price Four Cents everywhere. 

i? 

Tur Hicks Hoax —The ridiculous report of 
the resuscitation of Hicks the pirate was copied 
in Paris, and excited great curivsity by scientific 
and medical men. 





“Raisaxe tur Wixp.”—This is now de- 
nominated, more classically, “ exciting the finan- 
cial Avlus.” 





foreign Htems. 

Garibaldi has appropriated 5000 ducats to the 
continuance of the excavations in Pompeii. 

Accoants from St. Petersburgh say that a fear- 
ful scourge, “ the plague of Siberia,” has brok- 
eu out in that city. 

The London Commercial Recerd states that 
the Grea: Eastern steamship is so shaken up and 
weakened that she is unseaworthy. 

The Empress Eugenie, since the death of her 
sister, the Duchess of Alba, has absolutely re- 

to receive company or be seen in public. 

It is stated that fitteen colporteurs, under di- 
rection of the American and Foreign Bibie So- 
ciety, are now engaged in distribuung Bibles in 
Italy. 








Lawyers are taxed $50 per year on Van- 
couver’s Islind, bankers $250, real estate agents 
$100, and anctioneers $50. Real estate is taxed 
one per cent. 

Mrs. Gell, wife of the incumbent of St. Johns, 
Nottinghill, England, died suddenly on the 6th 
ult. She was the only cuild of the late lament- 
ed Sir John Franklin. 

At Ballarat, Australia, a couple of Chinamen 
were recently detected in the trick of sticking 
wax on the outside of the scales, while a gold 
buyer was weighing their offering. 

In England the fate of the hop is settled ; the 
bitter of the beer must come, either from abroad 
—or illegaliy from the druggists at home. The 
prospects of the winter are on several accounts 
far from cheering. 

It is stated that a new kind of silk, of a coarse 
quality, but strong and abundant, is being ob- 
tained in France from a worm which thrives on 
the Japanese acacia ; a free-oing tree, said to be 
well adapted for the south of England. 

A staff of surveyors have been making pre- 
parations ia London for laying down rails for 
an experimental line of horse-railway in London 
on the plan of Mr. George Francis Train, who 
has successfully introduced a horse-railway inte 
Birkenhead. . 

The British government never insures. It 
sometimes has to pay well for its perverseness 
in this respect. Over $500,000 went down in the 
Malabar in the Indian Ocean, and now the Con 
naugh has disposed of $200,000 belonging to the 
national treasury of Britain. 

In consequence of the many suicides which 
have lately occurred among the French soldiers, 
Marshal Magnan has issued an order of the day, 
repeating an opinion of Napoleon 1., who com- 
pared the soldier who took his own life to a man 
deserting his post on the day of battle. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Gold will stand the test of fire; and it often 
puts men to @ test quite as severe as that of fire. 

There are some men whose purposes are 80 
very magnificent that it may be permitted them 
to attempt nothing. 

Itdoes not speak much for the substantial 
character of love and ope 2 that the goddess of 
both rose out of the froth of the sea. 

If you want to annoy and puzzle and baffle a 
man full of trick and oe aw you have only to 
practise a straightforward and simple integrity. 

Our individasl philosophies are common! 
nothing more than the ingenious excuses whic 
pride offers for the wilfulness of all other passions. 

Great griefs consecrate their victim in the 
sight of men ;—even as the lightning, which was 
supposed, in ancient times, to render sacred the 
tree which it destroyed. 

No doubt it were teful always to make 
our exit with appl howb. oy I d doubt com- 


vr 








monly is whether the applause is intended for our 


playing or our departure. 

Many a man thinks it is virtue that keeps him 
from turning a rascal, when it is only a full 
stomach. One should be carefal and not mis- 
take potatoes for principles. 

Madame de Stael says, there is often in the 
heart some innate image of the beings we are to 
love, that lends to our first sight of them almost 
an air of recognition. 

Men are always pleased to entertain the worst 
opinion of their neighbors. The world will nev- 
er believe a man to be unfortunate, or a suf- 
ferer, so long as it is possible to insist that he is 
a scoundrel. 

The farther a man advances in Christianity, 
the more he sees of the ignorance, seltish base- 
ness, and corruption of mankind, and yet the 
more he loves them. The wisdom from above 
can account for this seeming impossibility. 

Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but memory 
that of the man. Man louks forward with smiles, 
but backward with sighs. Such is the wise prov- 
idence of God. ‘The cup of life is sweetest at the 
brim ; the flavor is impaired as we drink deeper ; 
and the dregs ure made bitter, that we may not 
struggle when it is taken from our lips. 


Boker’s Budget. 


Said a conceited young lady :—“ You men are 
& covet-us set.” 

pepe for making pantaloons last :—Make a 
coat ve-t first. 

The French always put the cart before the 
horse:—Pere la Chaise, for a chaise aud pair. 

This life’s contradictions are many. Salt 
water gives us fresh fish, and hot words produce 
coolness. 

* When have married people passed through the 
alphabet ot love? When they reach the ba-be. 

In a committee of ladies we have no doubt 
but whatever is voted on is always carried by a 
hundsome majority. 

An old bachelor is a traveller on life’s railroad 
who has entirely failed to make proper con- 
nections. 

A western editor cautions his readers against 
kissing short women, as the habit has made him 
round-shouldeed. 

The census-taker in New Milford, Conn., found 
three old maids, each two years younger than 
they were ten years ago. 

“ Wake up and pay for your lodgings,” said 
the deacon, as he nudged a sleepy stranger wih 
the contribution box last Sucday. 

An Irishman tells of a Sight in which there 
was but one whole nose left in the crowd, “ and 
that belonged to the tay-kettle.”” 

“ Well, Sasan, what do you think of married 
ladies being happy’ “ Why, I think there are 
more aint that is than ts that ast.” 

“ Digby, will yom take some of this batter?” 
“Thank :ou, ma‘am, I belong to the temper- 
ance seciety—can’t take anything strong,” re- 
plied Digby.” 

A disappointed Hibernian, in relating his 
griefx, said :—" J toutd him had he any sthrong 
beer whet was guod. He axed me yes, but it 
was suur and all gone.” 

The Charlottesville (Va) Review says thas 
women are the frieze and carvings around the 
temple of humanity—the sauce which gives all 
its « to the dampling of hfe.” 

If a specalator misses his aim all repadinte 
him, some crying out, “ He’s a fool,” and same, 
“ He's» regue.” I€ he succeeds they beige 








| his door, aud demand his daughter in marriage. 




















Quill and Scissors. 


Dr. Simonides, who is examining the papers 
in the Egyptian Museum at Liverpool, has made 
a discovery of great interest in six letters written 
by Hermippus Eumenides, of Berytas, to Horus 

h fen of a eri 


y bierogiyphiee ead the kings of FE, daar 
tian hierogly a ypt an 
Ethiopia. Hermippas lived Sawa the years 
74 and 162, and his works have been supposed to 
be wholly lost. 

The largest piece of silver ever taken from a 
mine was found in Norway, and placed in the 
Royal M at Cop n. Jt weighed 
560 pounds, and was worth wi smelted, about 
$9000. In South America a mass of silver, 
nearly pure, was found in 1794, which weighed 
370 pounds. These lumps are exceptional. 
Silver is seldom found in lumps of many pounds 
weight. 

The Druid Hill Park, opened at Balti- 
more, hope ee about five rm and fifty acres. 
One fifth o gross receipts of the passenger 
railways was demanded by the city for the char- 
ters, and the amount has been a iated to 
the par is will amonnt t on eaaed com of 
over ,000. The trees on the park are pri- 
meval, and a full view of the city and the Ches- 
apeake is obtained. 

Animal life in Cahfornia ws subject to remark- 
able development. Fine horses are often seen 
there in harness at two years old. It isa well- 
established fact that “full-grown” cattle mised 
in the east, often increase in size when they 
reach the Pacific coast. Farm stock of all de- 








scription attains its full de’ t much 
earlier in Califurnia than in any portion of 
the United 


A child in Cape Town having some time since 
injured its spine, a apy ae 1 was taken of the 
deformity and sent to a friend in London to have 
an instrument made that would remedy the com- 
plaint. This instrument arrived by mail, and 
fits the child to a nicety, and will as in a former 
os aaa the child from becoming a cripple 
for li 

A prize of £20 for the best essay on the effects 
of Sunday cab-driving has been won by John 
Cockraun, a London cab-driver. At the meet- 
ing at which the prize was awarded, Cockraun 
told his audience that the essay consisted of 
19,000 words, and was all writin in the open 
air on the top of his cab, 


phor to her throbbing tem 

got hold of a bottle of indelible ing, 
was not discovered in time to prevent a most 
damaging effect to the fair one's personal 
appearance. 

They have a mountain in Oregon which the 
settlers believe to be a mass of silver, and worth, 
at a low calculation, $1,066,600,000,000! Claims 
are 100 feet front and run to the top of the moun- 
tain. Notwith ling its ap ichness, 
many of the miners will no doubt labor in vein. 

The Russian government has ordered the 
Polish clergy not to urge the people to total ab- 
stinence, because the revenue from taxes on 
spirits may be diminished. They are, however, 
allowed to enlarge in general terms on the bless- 
ings of temperance. 

At Villa Clara, Cuba, on the 25th ult., a man 
standing out of the rain, beneath the piazza of a 
og with his horse beside him and a bottle in 

is hand, 





Bridget Mahon, a woman 72 old 
knocked down on the track of the Hadson River 
Railroad, recently, by the buffer of an ne 
fractured. J 


her thigh was usta before her 
husband was instantly killed walking o8 the same 
The magnetic com of Great 
Britain are issuing smali adhesive stamps for 
, franking messages throaghoat their lines in the 
United Kingdom. The principle is y 
similar to the postage stamp system. 
Mrs. Collins and Mrs. Moran latel into a 


fight in Buffalo about ashawl; Mrs. lins hav- 
ing a baby in her arms, was knocked down by 
Mrs. Moran. The poor baby died from injuries 
received in a few days. 

A rare old copper coin of the State of Con- 
necticut issue, was found in a tobacco-field last 
week, in Bloomfield. It bears date 1787; the 
figures are quite plain. 

At arecent sale of coins in Philadelphia, a 
Washington cent of the date of 1792 was sold 
for $59, and a silver dollar of 1794 brought 
$26 50. 

A Frenchman seven feet eight inches is 
stopping at the St. Charles New O 

The post-office department is about issuing 
one cent ruled and ped postal lope. 











Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Harley Newcomb 
to Mise Sarah E. Green. 

By Kev. Mr. Stove. Mr Albert H. Potter, of Charies- 
town, to Mirs Julia M. Adame. 

y Boon Mr. Miner, Mr Henry A. Fobes to Miss Emme 
E wea, of Cans! b 

vy : dg . B. Richmond Keith to 

Mie Sarah Ewma Chase. :{ Newton. 

By Rev. Mr. Ligh, Mr. J. ph A. Gifferd to Miss Bliss 








At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr Barrows, Mr. Jobo Il. Stanley, 
of Galem, to Mixes Mary Stta Prarson. 
At Cha: by Ker. Mr. Graves, Mr. Samuel P. 


Whitman, Jr., to Mie Mary Grow Davis. 

At Koxbery, by Kev. Mr. Means, Mr. J. Wales Soren to 
Mise Harnett A Brown. 

at ruse, by Kev. Mr. Conper, Mr. David R. Woed- 
ward to Mire Eiizs W. Coleman. 

At Steweham, by Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Javon B Sen 
born to Mise Eusily J. te 
At Lancaster, by Kev. 

Cam i 


Grtehell to Mie Fer : 


ran 
At Faiwouth, Kev. . Ford, Mr. Beary F. Hatch 
to tdias Bans Preamee Hote 





___ Barings, 


To thie city, Mr. Richard Willie, 29. Mre. Betey Bar- 
rows, 86; @: Mr awdeee B. 


AAAAL APPA 


M. Mann, 74; Mere. Mary Willey, 
“mn 


At Newton, Mrs. Augerta Ane Buteuieas, 68. 
At Maden, Mre Mary Lar. 

At Winchester Mr Beajemte Kvtow, G2 

At Brighton, Mr Devid Met ine, 64 


At Milton, Descow Edward Unp 2, M. 

4¢ Surth Woburn, Mie Lowiee ( Jopea, S. 

At Belem. My. Porter & Trotatter 

ar F peor ag og farce MH P-athieta, (2 

at eotl Mr Ove ler UC. S earns, 3), Men. Mecgnest 
Psulus, 25. Mr BS Mech. 34 

At Newbury, Mre. Morgaret Adame, * 

At Nesbur) pot, Mine Atigesd Merri, 7, Mem Besse 
Gr entes, 73 

At Westiory’, Mise Bedly B. Foche: 17. 

At Werreeter, Mrs Bias “ieneda 61; 
























































| Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEGUILED. 


BY MRS. R. B. BDSON. 


We had but one of all the flock 
That God to us had given; 

The headstones on the tufted sod 

Told that the rest had gone to God, 
In yon dear home in heaven. 


And we. forgetting she could err, 

Kept thinking all the while 
Of breath of flowers and songs of birds, 
So like the music of her words, 

The sunshine of her smile. 


She grew in beauty—day by day 
Beheld her grown more fair: 

We felt ourselves supremely blest, 

Nor thought the fledgling of our nest 
Would tempt the fowler’s snare. 


But lips of guile breathed honeyed words: 
Alas! we thought ‘twas love— 

But woke to find an empty fold, 

For treacherous lips sweet tales had told, 
To lure our trusting dove. 


Our one pet lamb! Ab me, ah me! 
Would that she lay beside 

The stainless ones in life’s young May, 

Who wearied in the dusty way— 
Would that she, too, had died! 


Pale mourner, strike your trembling harp 
To bursts of reverent song; 
The barbs that speed the poisoned darts, 
Deep festering in bleeding hearts, 
To living griefs belong! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE DIAMOND MINES: 


—orR,— 
WILFRED HARPER'S LAST LOVE ADVENTURE. 
A TALE OF THE BRAZILS IN 1840. 


ene 
BY CAPTALN JAMES F. ALCORN, 
nee 


Our hero was a rare genius. A sincere ad- 
mirer of the ladies, he was seldom in love with 
less than a dozen at once, to which fact he doubt- 
less owed his protracted freedom from the yoke 
matrimonial. But just prior to his last depart- 
ure from the Trimount city, the number had 
dwindled down to three, one of whom was the 
only daughter of our owner, and a very beauti- 
ful girl, enjoying the fairest prospect of any for 
the berth of captain’s wife and principal major- 
doma on the return of the barque. It was con- 
sidered settled by all parties, and so certain by 
the maiden that she presented her lips with the 
greatest sangfroid imaginable while parting with 
her lover im my presence in the barque’s cabin on 
the eve before we sailed. 

“Remember, Wilfred, a freight for Boston !” 
was her accompanying rejoinder. 

“For Boston, Annie. I'll come in ballast, if 
I can obtain nothing else.” 

“Humph, if I thought ye would I’d have ye 
spliced at once, and send her with ye,” muttered 
the charmer’s papa. “No, no, Harper, take the 
first good freight that offers, no matter where. 
Trust me, you'll think the chains heavy, and as- 
sumed quite soon enough, ship them when ye 
will.” And with this charge he departed to see 
his daughter off by boat to her eastern home. 

We were bound to Rio, for which a party of 
four had engaged state-rooms through the Span- 
ish consul, and they made their appearance for 
the first time that evening at a late hour, when 
we slipped our moorings and anchored in the 
stream to await the turn of tide. 

“ Have you seen her, Frank ?” demanded ‘my 
superior, as he joined me on deck at midnight, 
at which hour the pilot had appointed to be 
aboard. 

“Seen who, sir ?” 

“The youngest of our passengers.” 

“I witnessed the embarkation of a priest 
and three ladies; but did not observe their 
countenances.”” : 

“Ah, wait till morning; there’s a treat in 
store for you.” 

But we were scudding to the d under 
a heavy press of canvass, and through a rising 
sea, when breakfast was announced, so I was 
obliged to wait longer for the treat, while my 
curiosity was materially augmented by my su- 
perior’s sketches of the face and form he had 
pronounced angelic at first sight. 

‘A week elapsed ere that curiosity was gratified, 
when gentle winds and genial skies procured me 
a first glimpse of the divinity. She was beauti- 
ful, so lovely that I cannot hope to do her justice 
in description, therefore I forego the task, merely 
adding that her beauty was of the Moorish style, 
rare and exotic, peculiar to old Castile, and no- 
where found so bewilderingly luxuriant, as in 
Brazil, of which she was a native. 

Ere Imilda de Ribelass deserted her state-room 
for our social circle, I had, by unsparing exercise 
of Yankee interrogatory, learned that she was the 
only daughter of an alguazil, the richest resident 
in the Minas Geraes, or diamond region of Bra- 
zil, and thither bound, to become the bride of a 
wealthy noble, to whom her sire had betrothed 
her in early childhood, and who was now verging 
on his dotage. 

“By Jove, it’s shameful, Frank!” said my 
worthy superior one evening soon after that 
divinity had recovered from her illness. ‘ Miss 
De Ribelass and I have had a confidential chat 
this afternoon, and she informed me she’s to be 
married—” 

“To a gray-beard,” said I, interrupting. 
“ That’s old news.” 

“ Who told you?” 

“ That charming little maid of hers.” 

“ And you kept the secret ?” 

“Who should I tell it to?” 

“Me, of course.” 

; % O, you're taken in and done for. How could 
it interest you ?” 

“But it does, and so much that hang me if I 
don’t attempt to balk their game.” 

“You” 

“ Ay, why not ?” 

“ But—bat you can’t marry the lady.” 

“Who said anything about marrying, you 
blunder-head? Does it follow that she must 

have a husband ?” 
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“TI should suppose.that a husband 
step between her and a parent’s 

“By Jove, you're right! Didn't think of that 
when I pledged my word to aid her through. 
But I can’t back out now, nor hang me if I want 


* Nor did he. From that evening he and the 
lady appeared to be on the most social terms, 
while her presence rendered oar little barque a 
perfect paradise, despite the frowns of her ancient 
duenna, and the chilling reserve of the padre, on 
whom my whole stock of cigars and studied po- 
liteness were lavished in vain. 

Ere many days elapsed I became fully con- 
vinced that Captain Harper was immersed in 
another love affair, and that the fair daughter of 
his owner was fast losing her hold on his affec- 
tions ; so observing him unusually gallant to- 
wards the fair senorita, one evening, I seized 
upon the earliest opportunity after the lady had 
retired, to remind him of Miss Herbert’s 
existence. 

“OQ, hang Miss Herbert!” was his curt and un- 
gallant response, ‘‘ What man do you suppose 
would consent to wed her, after enjoying the so- 
ciety of such a peerless creature as the Senorita 
Imilda? I tell you what, Frank, I’ve been in 
love, or believed I was, a score of times; but 
there, all my love adventures have been but tame 
flirtations, all my fancied love but simple admira- 
tion, compared with the emotion which thrills my 
soul at the touch or tone of this gentle creature. 
Love is too tame a word. By heaven I adore 
her!” 

Remonstrance was vain. He was fairly 
caught, and evinced the fact by his negligence to 
improve our frequent opportunities to make good 
runs, and his prohibition of any extra exertion 
on my part, and the result was, a fifty-four days’ 
passage to Cape Fria, which we mighthave made 
in thirty with all ease. 

But we were in Rio at last, where our passen- 
gers bade us addio, tears glistening in the beau- 
teous Imilda’s eyes, and trembling on their long 
silken lashes as I handed her to the boat, while 
her faint ‘ Addio, Senor Pilota,” evinced with 
what dire foreboding she bade farewell to the 
scene of her brief, yet protracted happiness. 

“Senor Captaneo will remember,’ was her 
parting salutation to my superior. 

“Do you doubt it? Be assured, senora, you 
shall be convinced that the promise made by a 
Yankee tar is sacred, if it costs me my life.” 

“ Senor Captain must be carefal of his health,” 
said the padre, with a meaning smile. “ Over- 
exertion proves singularly fatal to foreigners in 
the climate of Brazil.” 

The covert threat was lost on the ear intended 
for, however, or if not lost, elicited no response 
from Captain Harper, who bowed his adieu to the 
speaker, and turned away as the boat shoved off, 
to seek the taffrail, from which he observed their 
progress, nor left until the boat was beached, and 
its cargo landed. 

The barque’s cabin was a paradise no longer. 
Its late occupant had borne with her all the sun- 
shine, and Captain Harper soon followed, return- 
ing only when our hold was free of cargo, to say 
we shonld have to lay for return freight. 

“ How long, sir ?”’ 

“An age, I hope, unless I can discover the 
retreat of our late passenger.” 

“Then you have lost her ?”” 

“ All trace of her.” 

“ And her father ?” 

“Ts only too easily found. Confound his 
sombre picture, I meet him at every turn, with 
that padre playing pilot-fish.” 

“You are subject to espionage, then ?”” 

“Yes, and the most vigilant, I am fully con- 
vinced. But wait, I’m at leisure, now.” 

“Have a care, captain. If the senora’s sire, 
or ancient—” 

“ There, spare me a fit of the blues, if you 
can’t aid me. I'll have the lady, in spite of sire 
or ghostly guardian, if it costs me—” 

“ What ” 

“ Anything—all I’m worth. Order my boat. 
I’m off, and you can find amusement in taking 
the best possible care of yourself and the barkie, 
till I return, or you hear from me.” 

’T was useless to , and I wi d 
his departure with dire forebodings, proceeding 
to render myself as miserable as I could well be 
in way of amusement. Threedays passed, when 
I ventured to his hotel to seek tidings. 

“Senor captaneo” had left a few hours pre- 
vious, leaving a note for me which the lazy clerk 
had neglected to forward. It was short and 
unsatisfactory. 


only could 





“* Cafe de Angleterre, Rio. 

“Dear Frank :—I’m on the trail, and bound 
to follow it. Expect to hear from me when suc- 
cessful. Yours in haste, 

“ WILFRED Harprr. 

“To Frank A—.” 

A week elapsed, and I had become seriously 
alarmed at my superior’s protracted absence and 
silence, when I was startled from a table reverie 
one evening, after tea, by the announcement of a 
boat alongside, with a person to see me. I hur- 
ried to the gangway, and demanded the visitor’s 
name, and nature of the visit. 

«Let me come up, please, Senor Pilota, and I 
will tell you,” said a soft voice in a strong 
Spanish accent. 

“Hop up, then, my lad, whoever you are.” 

And obedient to the invitation, 





“ Gracie a Dios! and Laceused him of forget- 
fulness !’’ she exclaimed, on glancing over its | 


contents. 
For a moment she pressed her hand upon her 


| 
| 
| 
| 


brow as if in deep thought, when with a wild | 


start she electrified me by exclaiming : 


“Santi:s'ma Maria! they have kidnapped | 


him !” 

“Who ?” I demanded, in an agony of dread. 
“Not Captain Harper ?” 

“ Si, Senor! Mio Captaneo! Santa Iago! 
They have sent him to the mines!” And reel- 
ing to the table, she leaned thereon, venting her 
anguish ina thrilling wail, while I sank almost 
powerless into a seat, echoing : 

“To the mines! Who, in the name of all 
that’s sacred, could send him there, senora ?” 

“Don Carlos de Soto.” 

I was on my feet in an instant, when I gath- 
ered from her hurried recital that she had heard 
her sire and lover plotting the abduction of some 
person or persons they detested, and soon after 
overheard them exulting over their success. 

“Twas he; I know it was, senor! I might 
have known it sooner. Padre Luca’s meaning 
smile and glance might have convinced me of the 
removal of the last barrier to my fate.” 

The lady’s manner became speedily calm. 
“Tis no time for tears,” she said. “Those 
who enter the Minas Geraes seldom leave it alive. 
Oar united fates hang upon a thread. His love 
for me hath placed him there ; mine shall rescue 
him, or— Will you aid me, senor, he was your 
friend ?”’ 

Ms To the death, senora; but tell me how ?” 

“Not yet, I must think. These boatmen wait. 
How can we deceive them into a belief that I 
have left the vessel ?” 

“How? You would remain?” 

“Si, senor, ’tis the safest asylum I can find, 
and my maid Inez will be on the beach within an 
hour. Can you not send a boat for her ?”” 

“With pleasure, senora ; but you desire these 
boatmen to be deceived, and to effect it I must 
have your apparel.” 

“ Si, I understand.” 

And passing into her former apartment she soon 
placed her disguise in my possession, when, call- 
ing a boy aft, I rigged him in the borrowed 
finery, and instructing him to be as dumb as the 
mainmast until our boat should land, sent him 
to personify the gay young cavalier, which feat 
he performed to perfection. An hour later he re- 
turned in our own boat, bringing off the maid 
Inez, who informed us that the flight of her mis- 
tress had been discovered, and had created the 
wildest excitement at the villa, and in its vicinity. 
Mounted servants were being sent in every di- 
rection, she said, and Don Carlos had hastened 
to the palace to implore the assistance of his 
monarch. 

“ Then I must fly again,” gasped the lady. 

“Why so, senora? You are as safe beneath 
the stars and stripes as you could be in your 
mother’s arms.” 

“The emperor id tear me thence,” she 
said, “nor would respect the flag of the 
northern union unless awed by a superior force. 
Ah, senor, you know not the despot.” 

Mr. Wallace called to me from the maindeck 
at this moment, and hastening to him, I found a 
state barge pulling towards the ship. I had 
barely time to warn the disguised girl, and con- 
duct her with her maid to the captain’s private 
state-room, when the barge hailed and was an- 
swered by Mr. Wallace, and hurrying on deck I 
gained the gangway in time to receive the officer 
in command. 

“ Senor Pilota?” he demanded. 

“ Si, senor.” 

He addressed a few words in Spanish to a per- 
son in the boat, who responded by ing the 
side, when he introduced him as Don Carlos de 
Soto. 





“Who have you aboard the vessel, senor?” 
demanded the latter. 

“ Her crew, your excellenza.” 

“No lady visitors ?” . 

“Lady visitors?” I echoed, affecting surprise. 

“Si.” 

“Excuse me, senor, I do not understand 
you.” 

“ Perhaps not. 
de Ribelass ?”” 

“ When she disembarked, senor.” 

“Tis false!” he roared. “She is on board 
now.” 

“The senor may search if he will not believe,” 
Iresponded, with well-affected indignation. 

‘Will you swear she was not here to-night ?” 

“T have nothing to say, senor. You must 
seek information from those you can believe.” 

“Stay, you are too hasty, your excellenza,” in- 
terposed the officer. “Senor Pilota, have you 
had any visitors from the shore this evening ?” 

** Si, senor.” 

“Who were they ?” 

“A strange cavalier, and the boatmen who 
brought him.” 

“Did he make known his business ?”” 

“ Si, he desired to see Captain Harper.” 

“ Describe this cavalier.” 

I obeyed, when the don exclaimed, “ Santa 
Maria, it was she !’’ 

“Was she inf d of—” d 
cer. ‘No, no, where is he now ?”’ 

But I paid no attention to the question until 
d by the officer, when I replicd : 


When did you see the Senora 


ded the offi- 








a youth, apparently about fifteen, clambered up 
the side ladder, betraying so much and strange 
awkwardness that I extended my hand to aid 
him, saying: 

“ You aint much of a sailor, any way, my lad. 
Wonder ye ventured afloat. This way.” And 
leading to the cabin, I turned to direct him to a 
seat, and be startled beyond expression as I re- 
cognized the expressive eyes and classical fea- 
tures of Imilda de Ribelass, under the jaunty hat 
and plume of a gay young cavalier. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, sen—”’ 

“Hist, for the love of Heaven! 
Captain Harper ?” 

“Gone on a wild-goose chase after you. Have 
you not seen him ?” 

“ Mio Dios! When?’ 

“ A week since.” 

“ Whither *” 

I placed his note in her hand. 


Where is 





“ The senor must inquire of the boatmen who 
conveyed him to and from the vessel.” 

“When did you see your captain ?” 

“Ten days since. Why, senor?” 


“O, I merely asked for information. Where 
is he now?” 
“You've asked too much, senor. I would 


give a handsome sum for a solution to that 
question myself.” 

“Hamph! Did he not say whither he was 
going ?” 

“*No, nor can I surmise a reason for his ab- 
sence from Rio.” : 

“ How do you know that he is absent?” 

“ T was so informed at the Cafe de Angleterre.” 

* All correct, and I am convinced, your ex- 
cellenza,” said he to the old don. “I await your 
orders.” 

“ Search the vessel.” 








“You hear, Senor Pilota. Please lead the 


w . 

Yindjer with seeming alacrity, leading them 
direct to the cabin, and throwing open all the 
state-rooms save the captain’s,at which he paused, 
demanding why I passed it. 

I explained that Captain Harper had the key ; 
but forgot to state that I possessed a duplicate 
which was even then inside the state-room, 

“She is not there, then. Is your excellenza 
satisfied ?” | 
The ancient don muttered some half-inandible 
reply, which I translated a negative, and hast- | 

ened to suggest : 

“ Perhaps his excellenza would like to search | 
the hold ?” 

He viewed me with a withering frown for a 
moment, and then repaired to the maindeck, fol- | 
lowed by his companion, with whom he held a 
brief conference, when the latter approaching me 
with a smile, said : 

“Tam sorry, Senor Pilota, but at his excel- 
lenza’s command I warn you to remain where 
you are now anchored until notified of the royal 
permission to move your vessel or leave the port. 
The slightest disregard of this order will subject 
you to the combined cannonade of those forts 
and yonder frigate.” 

“Why, senor, is not the American republic at 
peace with Brazil?” 

“Tt is his excellenza’s orders, senor,” was his 
evasive response, as he bowed and prepared to 
follow the old don, who was descending the 
side. 

“What's to be done now, senorita?” I de- 
manded, on entering the cabin, when assured 
that the barge had left us. 

“Effect the release of Captain Harper?” was 
her positive reply. 

“But how?” 

“T have no time to explain, senor. You will 
aid me ?” 

“To the extent of my ability.” 

“Then order a boat at once, we have no time 
to lose.” 

I obeyed, and fifteen minutes later we were 
skimming lightly. and silently over the harbor 
towards the mole. 

“You must have a disguise,” she said, as we 
landed on the beach. 

“ What for, senora ?”” 

“To conceal your nation, and ensure success. 
We have an arduous journey before us, and a 
still more arduous task in which we must not risk 
failure. Can you ride?” 

“Like a dragoon.” 

“ Throw the lasso ?”’ 

“Pardon me, senora, I know nothing about 
the article,” 

“A pity. Perfect command of the lasso 
would render a guerilla’s garb most appropriate 
to you; but in it you must venture.” 

“Whither? Please favor me with some ex- 
planation, senora ?” 

“To the Minas Geraes.”” 

“The diamond mines!’ I echoed, and at that 
moment we turned a corner full in the face of 
the night patrols, who brought us to a dead 
halt. 

With a woman’s ready tact my companion 
misled them regarding our identity and purpose, 
when we were free to pass, they said, and we 
hurried on towards the suburbs, ere gaining which 
my companion halted at an humble dwelling, and 
thundering at the door, which was speedily 
opened by a withered old crone, bade me enter. 

The latter seemed to recognize my companion, 
and inclined to load her with questions ; but the 
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Wait till behind the erown of yonder hill, and 
Gaten™ 

Her fresh, high-mettled steed reared at the im 
stant, curtailing the sentence, when, tossing her 
purse to our host, she administered the spur, and 
cantering on in advance a few rods, reined her 
horse down to a walk until we joined ber, when 
all proceeded ata gentle trot. But the move 
ments of the soldiers soon convinced us that we 
were their object, for urging their jaded horses 
past the hotelrie, they came thundering on, when 
we dashed into a brisk gallop and soon distanced 
them 

We halted that night at a small village termed 
San Blas, on the eastern entrance of one of the 
dismal passes leading to the interior of that God- 
forsaken region, and having partaken of a—for 
the place and season—plentiful repast, retired to 
be aroused at midnight, at least 1 was, by a gen- 
tle touch of cold steel, and bounding from my 
pallet, found myself in the grasp of a stalwart 
guerilla. 

Fearing the worst, I soon learned it—I was a 
prisoner to the party we had seen a few hours 
previous, and who had been sent out in search of 
us. But the mystery of their success in track- 
ing us, remained unexplained for the time. My 
companions, I soon learned, had effected their 
escape, and while a portion of the band started 
in pursuit, I was dragged before the officer in 
command, and closely interrogated regarding the 
object of my disguise and presence at such a 
distance from Rio, I was dumb, bat silence 
availed me little, and within the hour I was fully 
convinced that my prospects for mining life were 
more than flattering. 

At dawn the pursuing party returned, and 
after a lengthy debate upon the surest measure to 
adopt for their capture, my captors set out, con- 
veying me in their midst, bound, into captivity. 
We passed the barrier at four that afternoon, and 
at early twilight halted at a receiving station, 
where I was handed over to the intendant of the 
district, who welcomed me with mock urbanity, 
and calling an under-overseer, ordered him to 
conduct me to the quarters assigned to the other 
prisoner. Ten minutcs later Wilfred Harper and 
myself were strained in a mutual embrace. 

“ Good Heavens, Frank, I did not dream that 
we were to meet in these infernal regions! 
What does it mean?” said he. 

“ That I was just soft enough to pledge myself 
to the task of rescuing you, as you did that siren, 
and we are rewarded.” 

“ But you did not attempt it alone ?” 

“T wasn’t quite fool enough.” And adding 
an explanation, I could not withhold a smile as 
he bounded from the earthen floor, exclaiming : 

“ You don’t say so? By Jove, she has repaid 
me tenfold! If I could only see her angelic face 
once more, I’d be content to pick diamonds for 
a lifetime.” 

“Look up and be gratified, mio Wilfredo! 
Hist!” And a moment later the speaker was 
locked in my friend’s embrace. 

“ Tmilda mio, how came you here ?” 


“Easily. As the daughter of le alguazil 1 
passed the barrier, When did you reach the 
mines ?” 

“ At noon.” 


“And at midnight you must leave them. 
Hist, the guard comes, to remove or separate 
you, perhaps. But fear nothing, when morning 
dawns, we will be beyond their reach.” And 
with the word she vanished by a narrow aperture 
in the rear, as a patrol of two entered by the 
proper entrance. 

Her last surmise was correct. They came to 

Pp us, and I was conveyed to a distant hut, 





latter silenced her with a brief exp! , when 
I was provided with a complete guerilla " 
which I was conducted to a chamber to assume, 
and when I returned to my companion, I found 
her arrayed in similar garb, and conferring with 
two stalwart sons of the lasso, 

“My foster-brothers, senor,” she said, as each 
of the strangers nodded me a welcome. “ They 
are faithful, though rough in exterior—would die 
for me, and will prove our main stay in the exe- 
cution of our enterprise. They are ready.” 

“More than I can say, yet I am at your ser- 
vice when you will, senora,” said I, unable to re- 
press a smile at the odd, brigandish figure I 
Pp din an adj mirror. 

Horses had been mysteriously provided during 
our brief delay, and mounting them at the door, 
we were soon on the Villa Rica road, and pro- 
ceeding at a brisk canter towards the Paraiba 
River, which we forded at eight o’clock next 
morning, having ridden our steeds nearly fifty 
miles in a little less than five hours. 

Resting for an hour on the northern bank, we 
resumed our jouriey, and within an hour reached 
an hacienda, where our guides exchanged our 
jaded steeds for fresh animals, which bore us rap- 
idly through the rich region of the upper Rio 
Grande until late in the afternoon, where we 
halted for refreshments at a wayside cafe, the 
keeper of which hailed our rough companions as 
old acquaintance. 

From him we learned that a party of guards 
had passed the previous day, having in charge a 
state prisoner, and accompanied by the worthy 
Fra Luca, he said, whom he was rejoiced to see 
at home again. He did not notice my young 
companion’s start, though he replied to her 
demand : 











“ What was the prisoner like?” 

“A handsome caballero, senor. Santa Iago 
send him a speedy release from the Minas Geraes ! 
I wouldn’t minded throttling one or two of his 
guards to help him ‘o his liberty, only they were 
good Catholics and he a heretic.” 

“ An excellent reason for avoiding a compul- 
sory visit to the mines yourself, Fillipo,” re- 
marked one of our guides ; adding, “ But hasten 
those horses and our wine, mastre mio, we must 
reach Villa Rica ere another dawn.” 

“ Santa Maria! you are not wont to travel in | 
such haste, good Henrique. Ha, more guards, | 
and in hot haste—a dozen or more topping the | 
hill yonder. Are they in chase of you?” And 
the burly host chuckled, while our intrepid lencer | 
bounded to the door, and hazarding a single 
glance to the advancing party, exclaimed : 

“To your saddles, we are pursued ! Fair and } 
softly, though, their steeds are biown, and we } 
must not direct their saspicion by apparent haste. / 


which, I was informed, was to be my home for 
the present. Exhausted with my recent exer- 
tions, I cast myself on the damp earth, and was 
soon in deep slumber, from which I was aroused 
some time after midnight by a violent shake, 
which brought me to my feet in an instant. 

“At last, Caraho! I thought you were ina 
trance, senor, so hard to rouse. Henrique, the 
senorita and captanco are off this hour. Come, 
we have no time to lose if we would escape the 
morning patrol.” 

And creeping stealthily from the hut he led me 
toa thicket near, into and through the mazes of 
which he wound his way, apparently heedless of 
the briers and Turk’s heads which wounded me 
at every step, until the pain reached an agony, 
which rendered silence itself painful; but the 
struggle was for freedom, and I endured the lac- 
eration until we emerged at the base of an arid, 
rugged mountain, where were two horses, which 
we mounted, and urged along a winding mule 
path for a mile or more, when we opened into a 
narrow pass, into which my guide dashed, saying: 

“Now, senor, a tight rein and sure stirrup- 
hold, and we're safe.”” 

I obeyed the caution for an hour, or more, 
during which we had proceeded at varied speed, 
as the sure-footed horses found expedient, when 
we emerged on the opposite side of the moun- 
tain, and plunged into a deep valley, where 
sluggish stream was forded, when our route 
again became ascending, but amid different 
scenes, The night winds fanned our faces 
through heavy foliage, and the delicious odor of 
tropical fruits and flowers saluted our olfactories 
on all sides. We had passed the barrier, and 
though still within the territory of Minas Geraes, 
had left the region of the condemned behind us. 
Still on we sped, maintaining unbroken silence 
for near another hour, when the firet vray streak 
of dawn greeted our vision, and dashing into a 
dark avenue, my guide lel me to a low-roofed, 
but ample mansion, the dim oatline of which 
was lost in a forest of flowers and foliage. 

“ We stop here, senor,” said my guide, leaping 
from his steed and assisting me to alight, which 
1 did with difficulty for my form had stiffened in 
saddle posture. 

“ And where are we, Buen Pietro” 


“In secure anchorage, Frank,” exclaimed my 
commander, bounding from the piazza. “I had 
| given you ap, but thank Heaven, you're safe!” 
“But where?’ I persisted, as I returned his 
triendly grasp. “ This is a paradise.” 
“ Nay, Senor Francisco,” said the beauteous 


Imilda, appearing once more in the proper habil- 
imerts of her sex, “tis only the haciends de 
Hibelass.”” 
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“Tis as Frank says, heaven, and you its 
reigning divinity,” murmured the enraptured 
lover, as he gave to each an arm, and led us into 
a dimly lighted hall, in which was spread an in- 
viting repast, of which I partook plentifully, 
while gathering a detail of my friend’s adven- 
tures of the night. A sketch of my own was 
briefly given, when my wounds were dressed, and 
ere the sun showed his disc over the eastern 
mountain's top we were in dreamland, encoun- 
tering all our recent peril over again. Day had 
far advanced when Captain Harper aroused me. 

“Well, what now?” I grumbled. “Do you 
never sleep any? If your bones were as sore—” 

“Q, nonsense, you can stand it long enough to 
lend a hand at making a long splice, so up with 
you!” 

“A long splice! What do you mean? We 
aint at sea, nor aboard the Annie.” 

“No, but we are in the hacienda de Ribelass, 
and I’m to be married to its mistress.” 

“ Married, the deuce!” I was out of bed in 


an instante. 
“That's it. The parson and bridesmaids are 
waiting.” And then, as I assumed my guerilla 


garb again, he briefly told me of the senora’s 
uncle, the Fra Eusebeo, who was a sworn enemy 
to Don Carlos de Soto, and had arrived at the 
hacienda that morning, already aware of his 
niece’s flight from Rio, and overjoyed to find her 
where least expected, had won the history of her 
love, and sought her lover to learn his desires, 
and tell him if he would he might be happy. 

We sought the little chapel attached to the 
mansion, where Wilfred Harper falsified his 
vows to the fair Annie Herbert, and became the 
husband of a Spanish bride; but having learned 
how well they loved, I could not blame him, and 
so performed my part without the utterance of 
reproach. 

Three days later I entered Rio, and made my 
way to the mole, where I signalled the barque for 
a boat; but none came, when, after waiting an 
hour, I went off in a shore boat, to find « Bra- 
zilian official in possession, and all intercourse 
with the shore prohibited. "Twas only by dint 
of much persuasion, and an ample bribe, I could 
obtain permission to board, when I coolly re- 
jected his suggestion that I should return ashore 
again. He begged, prayed, coaxed and threat- 
ened, until, convinced that a Yankee’ mate was 
not to be frightened he desisted, while I wrote a 
hasty note to our consul, stating facts, and beg- 
ging his interposition to prevent my arrest and 
return to the mines, of which I had cause to fear. 

But ere it reached him, all Rio was thrown in- 
to consternation by the assassination of his ex- 
cellenza, Don Carlos de Soto, who was stabbed 
to the heart on the plaza in the presence of scores 
of pleasure-seeking Janeiroans, at vesper hour. 
The assassin was seized on the spot, and proved 
to be a political enemy of the government, which 
had condemned him to the mines, from which he 
had escaped to execute his revenge. 

This unexpected event turned the scale in our 
favor, and when Captain Harper and his happy 
bride reached the city three days later, the former 
was courteously though coldly received by the 
alguazil, who refrained from any comments at 
the time, being probably too deeply grieved at his 
late friend’s fate, and exercised regarding the 
manner in which his vast fortune was disposed of. 
But that riddle was read ere the week was out, 
when Captain Harper paid me a visit on board 
the Annie, exclaiming, as he wrung my hand: 

“ Congratulate me, Frank, old messmate !”” 

“Why, what the deuce has happened now? 


’ I thought you couldn’t well find room for more.” 


“So dia I. 
dog alive.” 

“ Has old De Ribelass relented in full ?” 

“ Ay, and more—” 

“Madea willin your wife’s favor, then ?” 

“No; but old De Soto did. Left her his 
whole fortune, bless his old bones! I can afford 
to forgive him for his unblessed love, since to 
him I owe the richest as well as the loveliest 
bride in all Brazil.” 

“Whew! Then I may shift my quarters at 
once ?”’ said I, jocund at his good fortune. 

“ Ay, and comfort Annie Herbert, if you will, 
when you get home. I’d take it as a favor, 
Frank.” 

“Thank you. ‘What man in his senses could 
wed her, after enjoying the society of the angelic 
senora?’ You forget I made a trip to the mines 
with her.” 

“O, fudge! I’m not jesting.” 

“Nor I, only quoting from your text-book. 
But I may think the matter over, and propose 
when L reach home. ‘ Quen sabe.’”” 

Scarcely a day passed while the barque remained 
in Rio, that [did not spend a portion of it in the 
society of my friend and his beauteous bride, to 
whom I laughingly sketched her husband’s in- 
constancy in bis presence one day, when with a 
saddened cx e she d ded: 

‘Did she love him, senor, think you ?” 

Too lete I saw my error, when I endeavored 
to heal the wound by responding : 

“Only a little, senora.” 

“Only a littl. Then ’twas but just that she 
should lose him, and to me, for I—” The for- 
vent kiss she pressed upon his lips was a most 
appropriate closing for her sentence. 

She did indeed love him much, and when we 
met to say addio, charged me with rare, rich 
presents for the forsaken maid, “Some return 
for the lover she had lost.”” They were worth a 
little fortune, and received by Annie Herbert with 
siniles, undimmed by tears. It must have been 
their intrinsic value that increased her self- 
esteem, and steeled her heart against all my ad- 
vances, averting my intended (?) proposal, and 
rendered her an object of interest toa Mr. C——, 
who wooed and won her, barque and all. 

Wilfred Harper remained in Brazil; but still 
remained American, serving our government for 
a term of years as resident consul, nor, so far as 
T have learned, has he ever regretted his trip to 
the diamond mines, and the issue of his last love 
adventure. 


But there, I’m just the luckiest 








To praise a man for knowledge of the world 
is often to commend him only for his knowledge 
of its dirty lanes and crooked alleys. iv fool 
knows the broad paths—the squares of life. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MRS, HARRISON GRAVES'S MOUSE-TRAP. 


BY LIZZIE 8B. BREWSTER. 


For more than a year, have I borne with un- 
common dignity the title of Mrs. Shall I tell 
you about it? 

Twelve months gone past, in a brown, sanded 
church, before Parson Rivers, I answered the 
words which gave into my care and trust the 
happiness of another. And that other, as you 
already surmise, was Harrison Graves. He was 
agreeable in manner, fine in appearance, and— 
“ Rich ¢ 

Ah! there yon have me. I didn’t know; 
didn’t care; and of course got victimized. Re- 
port said he was; but when did report, that 
scandalous old vixen, ever get a tale straight? 
Gossipings of his unbounded wealth had reached 
us from unauthentic sources, but these he nei- 
ther denied nor asserted. So from the time he 
slipped a diamond band around a certain tapered 
finger, until we arrived, late at night, before 
a tenement in a distant city, all idea of my hus- 
band’s resources had been the chimerical fancy 
of a maiden’s brain. It was strange that during 
our days of courtship, I had never referred to 
his business. I was content to be loved. His 
presents were elegant ; and as for occupation, I 
thought him well employed waiting on me, and 
did not care to remind him of any other. 

But one night, in a far away city, Harrison 
Graves threw open the door of a small house, 
and with a gush of pure, manly feeling welcom- 
ed me to his home. His home! Even through 
the drizzling mist of a March evening, I noticed 
its unpretending structure, and could have cried 
over broken hopes, but, that hunger had pro- 
duced amiability—animals, you know, are tamed 
by starvation, And I thought more of the com- 
fortable supper I found prepared—albeit I saw 
no servants—than of the dark dining-room and 
small chamber. 

The next morning when I awoke, Harry was 
dressed and seated by the window, not looking 
out, but buried in thought. From his expres- 
sion one would have said that he had staked all 
at a single throw, and now awaited the result. 
I closed my eyes, that single glance revealed the 
opposite of wealth. My husband left the room. 
Rising I seated myself at the window; it was 
my turn to think now. Some good angel pre- 
sided at the court of my meditation, and brought 
in the verdict—That my lot, whatever it might 
be, should be borne cheerfully. A teardrop 
gathered in either eye, and a huge bunch swell- 
ed in my throat; I was disappointed, but deter- 
mined to be a heroine. 

I donned my neatest, cheapest wrapper to cor- 
respond with my surroundings, and descended 
the stairs. The morning meal, again by invisi- 
ble hands prepared, stood ready. It was after it 
was over tltat my husband drew me to him. 

“Ellen,” he said, “ it is right that you should 
know the exact state of my finances, so that your 
h hold may ly be arranged.” 

“JT would have it so,” I answered, while an 
inward sigh dispelled my last dream of vanity, 
and I looked a matter-of fuct world in the face. 

“T own this house and have five hundred dol- 
lars tospare. The house you see needs furnish- 
ing. Must you have a servant girl?” 

“By no means, the washing put out, I can do 
the rest.” 

With a few more words he arose. 

“Stay! one thing more. May I have the 
whole laying out of this five hundred ?” 

“ Yes, only remember I’m ever ready to help.” 

“ Very well, thank you.” 

And as he went out to his daily task, I com- 
menced the superintendence of my new home. 
I cleared away the dishes and arranged the clos- 
ets, whieh would be very well provided with the 
silver I had brought from home. My survey of 
the house was unpromising. All needed a wo- 
man’s hand. A recent cleaning had brought 
out the defective paint; and the parlor furniture 
was only fit fora chamber. By the time I had 
decided upon a feasible plan, the dinner hour ap- 
proached. Hunting for provisions I found the 
larder well provided, indeed rather extravagant- 
ly for so poora man. Here I could economize. 
Cooking a nice chicken and its accompaniments, 
I made a small pudding; and with Harry’s ap- 
pearance all was in readiness. In the afternoon 
I made Harry useful, laying the parlor carpet in 
the chamber above ; which with the chairs, though 
minus the bed and other necessaries, made quite 
a respectable appearance. That night as I re- 
viewed the day, I confessed to myself, that the 
dream of being a fashionable lady had vanished ; 
I had never been happier—yet at the same time 
I would not for worlds have written the descrip- 
tion of my home I'd p d that ¢ 
old maid, our village dressmaker. 

With some pride at my own importance, en- 
gendering confidence in my powers, I, next day, 
after of floors and win- 
dows, filled my portemonniae with bills and went 
out. Soon after my retarn, came a goodly num- 
ber of packages; rolls of paper, bits of cheap, 
muslin trimmings, a Brussels carpet—costing 
less than a three-ply, because of a defect in the 
coloring—and even a hammer and tacks. The 
articles of farniture needed, I procured at second 
hand stores; preferring an old-fashioned, good 
and solid piece, to the frail but new-styled cabi- 
net ware offered at the same price. 

Having had the parlor painted, and a light, 
airy paper substituted for the dark blue in the din- 
ing-room, our house took a more cheerful aspect. 
It was again enlivened by the curtains; neat 
“crossbar” bound with “ Turkey red” for the 
dining-room, and plain muslin, simply caught 
back with cord, for the chambers. 

Weeks flew past, and I worked on. The 
houre was fast becoming my idol. Fach new ar- 
tifice of improvement told so much in the gener- 
al aspect, that I was in ecstacies at my own 
ingenuity. My parlor was a cosy retreat, with 
its pictures—drawings and paintings of my own 
execution—its simple draperies, caught back to 
let the sun stream in upon a budding rose-tree 
that Harry had added. 

Here too, was my only piece of extravagance, 
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a piano ; this I could not do without. We foand | 
one ina cheap frame, and I thought my one 
hundred and forty dollars well invested. In one 
corner stood a “ what-not,”’ filled with books and 
little knicknacks, mementoes of home. All was 
perfect save a study, that, as yet we had not; 
but every day I grew more determined, and sad- 
ly puzzled my woman’s wit to find a suitable | 
room. I always had completed my day’s work 
before my husband came home, so that he little 
guessed of the labor I performed. One evening | 
as we sat chatting together, he drew me into his 


lap. 

CiWhat shall I call you?” he asked, stroking 
back my hair. “My Bird? No, you are not 
idie enough for that. My Lily? you are grow- 
ing pale!” turning me to the light. “ You work 
too hard, Nellie, I must stop it!” 

“Only wait till I get the house finished.” 

“ When will that be?” 

“ Next weck. But I want that dreadful name.” 

“ Well, I will call you Mousey; a dear, little, 
domestic mouse. For haven’t you, like that in- 
quisitive little animal, been driving into all sorts 
of holes and corners, to see what could be found ?” 

“ Very well,” I replied. “ But if you call me 
mouse, this bit of a house must certainly be my 
trap.” And ever after we called the tiny home, 
our “ mouse-trap.” 

Bat I did not give up my hobby, the stady. 
There were two large chambers on the second 
floor, an attic-room, and at the head of the first 
flight, another space used as a storeroom-lumber 
closet—plenty large for my purpose, with its sin- 
gle broad window—originally intended for a ser- 
vant’s apartment. This I had emptied, and 
hung the walls with a pleasant brown and white 
paper, a real mouse-color. The baize upon the 
round table, the curtains, the chair-cushions and 
lounge were of the same subdued hue, only re- 
lieved by a maroon carpet, linings to the curtains, 
and a binding to the table cover of the same rich 


At one side I had, at a small expense, a num- 
ber of shelves fitted ; and it was a work of plea- 
sure, to fill them with our well-assorted collection 
of books. Ieven placed an ink-horn and pens 
beside the portfolio upon the table. Then only 
I waited to surprise Harry, who dreamed of no 
such change. 

“Ellen!” he asked, that very afternoon, 
“where shall I go to write some letters ?”” 

“T'll show you!” And never did queen walk 
with more pride up the marble steps to her palace, 
than I over the simple matting, to the library 
door. Never was surprise more perfect. He 
sank into the ready chair, and surveyed each ar- 
ticle; while I, in fear of being called extrava- 
gant, recounted the price of each. 

“T certainly never saw a mouse make so much 
of her cheese! Say Nell, do you think you 
could do as well with a small sum ?” 

“Try me, and see!” 

“ Well, some day when like Dickens, ‘I wake 
up and find myself famous!’ ’’ 

For two months after all was completed we 
enjoyed each moment of our home-life, and then 
I knew my health was giving way. Never strong, 
the constant daily labor was wearing me out. 
I knew too that before long I should be ill, and 
I almost sank beneath the burden, light though 
it would have been to many. Still I determin- 
ed to wear, not rust out; and I worked on, now 
commencing by my pallor and weary way, to 
show my real state to my husband. 

“Now, Nellie, my mouse,” he said to me one 
morning, “ promise me you'll rest all day, for 
this evening I am going to give you a ride.” 

I did not say, ‘ how extravagant,”’ for I want- 
ed to go; so I promised obedience, and fulfilled 
the promise. Harry came home early, and spent 
several hours with me. We walked into each 
room, laughing over my success, and at last 
reached the pantry. 

“Never mind a supper on the table to-night ; 
let’s be real mice and eat in the cake jar!” And 
filling a plate, the good man passed it to me. 
As we finished I was harried off to prepare for 
the drive, as the coach was already at the door. 
At Harry’s request I wore my spring travelling 
suit, dress, cape and bonnet alike, and as I 
stepped upon the pavement, he threw a heavy 
shawl around me. 

“The fall evenings are chilly!” he said, by 
way of excuse, as we rode along. “Don’t we 
look like travellers ?” 

“TL feel so!” I muttered, 
thick folds. 

We drove up and down streets innumerable ; 
then stopped before a “granite front.” Here to 
my surprise we alighted, and the servant who 
opened the door bowed low at our entrance. 
“I’m going to show you this house, Ellen, it 

hing new!”’ whispered Harry. 

Then he took me all overit. Very like my 
own wee bit of a “trap” it was. Seemingly af- 
ter the same pattern, savé there was poverty, 
and here unbounded wealth. But the library 
with its plate glass windows was a fac-simile of 
our own. My poor heart began to grow rebellious, 
and I wished I had always lived in ignorance of 
snch wealth. 

“Let’s go home, Harry!” I said, at last. 

“ What, to that little ‘ mouse-trap’ 1” 

“If that is a ‘mouse-trap,’”’ I exclaimed with 
some spirit, “this is only a@ rat-trap, like our 
home, but on a larger scale !” 

“Do enter one more chamber first !”” and with 
dreary steps I followed where he led. 

It was evening now, and the gas streamed 
from the miniature bells, suspended by the full 
length mirror. A beautifal dress of white satin 
with wreath and orange flowers, lay upon the 
low couch; and I smiledas I turned, saying: 

“ Not for all this wealth would | give up you, 
Harry, my husband !” 

He kissed me an answer; then ringing the 
bell, remarked quietly—*“ Don’t be surprised at 
As he spoke a neat looking girl 


smothered in the 





anything!” 
entered. 


“ Blanch, dress your mistress! This is your 





waiting-maid, Nell!” 

And without ary ado I was transformed from | 
a quiet little body to a magnificently apparelied | 
lady. A delicate pearl set found its way to my 
throat, arms and ears ; low slippers set off a foot 


I had always known was pretty; and the French | 








gloves hid all the defec rene ihe past months labor. 
As I drew on the last named articles Harry 
Graves appeared. 

“ Your mistress’s fan and handkerchief, Blanch! 
Now come, my Nellie!” And placing my arm 
within his own he led me to the drawing-room 

“Who am I, and where’” As we stood by 
the door. 

“My wife, I hope; and where you ought to 


| have been all these months. Act your own true 


self.” 

The company arrived. With the newly ac- 
quired dignity produced by so stately a dress, I 
received them. 

“ Ah,” remarked a lady during the evening, 
“Tsaw your carriage drive up this afternoon ; 
you must be weary, to entertain so soon after 
your arrival.” 

Then it came to me, all this goodly crowd, 
thought I, had just arrived. A lively woman 
caught my hand. 

“Six months married, and only just come to 
the city! I asked Harry, perpetually, where 
you were hid; but he would only say as provok- 
ingly as he could: ‘In a quict little place!’ Out 
in the country I knew. He'd not have had you 
all to yourself could we have known your whcre- 
abouts !”” 

But I very much doubted if she would have call- 
ed often at a “ mouse-trap.” This was my home, 
and though no happier than before, unaccount- 
ably it came to my memory the next day, how I 
had neglected the poor mantua-maker of our 
village ; and I forthwith commenced writing, be- 
ginning with: 

“T believe I have never told you about my 
home,” 

4 oe o- 
LAWFUL REVENGE. 

Many years since, a foe in Newington, 
a parish of Wethersfield, Connecticut, who was 
a very religious and conscientious man, marvicd 

one of the most ill-natured and troublesome wo- 
men who could be found in the vicinity. This 
occasioned universal surprise wherever he was 
known, and one of the neighbors ventured to 
ask him the reasons which had governed his 
choice. He replied, that having had but little 
trouble in the world, he was fearful of becoming 
too much attached to things | of time and sense, 
and thought that by experiencing some afflic- 
tions, he should become more weaned from the 
world, and that he married such a woman as he 
thought would accomplish this object. The best 
part of the story is, that the wife, hearing the sva- 
sons why he married her, was much offended, 
and, out of revenge, became one of the most pleas. 
ant and dutiful wives in the town ; declaring that 
she was not going to be made a pack-horse to 
carry her husband to heaven.— Connecticut Herald. 





FRENCH ROYAL WIVES. 


The “ Dublin University Magazine,” in com- 
menting upon the lives of the royal and imperial 
wives of France, states that there are but thirteen 
out of sixty-seven on whose memory there is no 
dark stain of sin. Of the fifty-four others, eleven 
were divorced; two died by the executioner; 
nine died very young; seven were soon widow- 
ed; three were Saue treated ; three were exiled ; 
the characters of three were very bad; and the 
prisoners and the heart-broken made up the re- 
mainder. Twenty, who were buried at St Denis, 
since the time of Charlemagne, were denied the 
rest of a grave. Their remains were dra 
from the tomb _by the revolutionary populace, 
and then flung into a trench and covered with 
quicklime. 





SAVING TIME. 


A clergyman, who had a considerable of a 
farm, as was generally the case in our forefath- 
ers’ days, went out to see one of his laborers, who 
was ploughing i in the field, and he found him sit- 
ting upon his plongh, Testing his team. “John,” 
said he, “ would it not be a good plan for you to 
have a stab seythe here and be Rubbing a few 
bushes while the oxen are resting ?” John, with 
a countenance which might well become the di- 

vine himself, instantly returned— Would it not 
be well, sir, for you to have a swingling-hoard in 
the pulpit, ‘and when they are singing, to swingle 

a little fax?” The reverend gentleman turned 
a his heel, laughed heartily, and said no more 
about hubbing bushes.— Cambridge Chronicle. 
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Oyster Sauce. 

Mix three ounces of butter in a stewpan with two 
ounces of flour; then blanch and beard three dozen oys- 
sters, put the oysters into another stewpan, add beards 
and liquor to the flour and butter, with a pint and a half 
of milk, a teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of eay- 
enne, two cloves, haif a blade of mace, and six pepper- 
corns; place it over the fire. keep stirring, and boil it ten 
minutes; then add a tablespoonful of essence of ancho- 
vies, and one of Harvey sauce, pass it through«< tammy 
over the oysters, make the whole very hot without boil- 
ing, and serve. A less quantity may be made, using less 
proportions. 

Sheep’s Kidneys. 

Forasmall dish procure six fresh ones, take off the 
thin skin which covers them, and cut them {nto slices, 
put in a saute-pan one ounce of butter; when melted and 
nearly brown add the kidneys, with half e teaspoonful of 
salt, one quarter ditto of pepper, half a tablespoonful of 
flour, mix well together, add half a wineglass of sherry 
and a gill of broth, simmer for a few minutes, and rerve 
very hot; a nice crisp toast placed under them is an im- 
provement ; also a few raw mushrooms cut in slices, added 
when being sauted, are excellent. 





Gravy for Roast Meats, 

Save all the nice bita of roast in a jar for the purpose— 
then you are pever ata loss for gravies; take some of 
these pleces and cut them very sma!!, and pus tnem into 
& saucepan; pour over them one pint of boiling water: 
let it simmer very slowly (tightly covered) for an hour: 
strain through a sieve, and add this to melted or drawn 
batter. Send to table ina sauce-boat. A careful cook 
will always save the ment gravies left, and have a vessel 
for keeping them 
Soup Jullienne. 

Shred carrots and farnips emall, with celery heads 
about two finches long: wash and steam them separately 
in « little water till nearly done; when ready, cut the 
white of the celery small, and = small quantity of cab- 
bage, endive and leeks; put all to beil till quite tender in 
three quarts of beef-stock: add, if at hand. asparagus 
tops. green peas, small onions, ete . and when done, serve 
hot 
Chapped Hands. 

As winter is appreaching. we desire to give an invalu- 
able recipe for the cure and prevention of ctapped hands 
or faces, to our lady readers. Take the yolk of one egg, 
two ounces of honey, one of oil of almonds, a little scent, 
and balf an ounce of powdered orris-root. This wili last 
one person three months. Use as little as powibie ate 
ume. 


BRILLIANT ‘NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the Sliowing bril. 
liant stories. ic bound form, reckig diustrated with large 
orginal engravings, and forming the cheapest books ie 
price ever offered to the public Rvery ome of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment and 
the copyright ix secured according te law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty crmés each, oF 
ez copies, pest pard, for ome dodar. 
ror, Tas Waseca om tae Ixnian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and rea * de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original reries « of 
novelettes, and has received the compliment of being 
Te published in Kagland. It js elegantly Hlustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the fret to to the inst 
page of the story cet Aye egy tr we the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
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The locale of this abvorbing hes in France and 
Spain, at points ‘teniiar we the beg nS author, 
who bas but lately returned peo Burope, he he 
has been in the eniploymect of ou This 
thrillieg story aloue would make pho writer nnwee 
We vouch for it, that no one who ocean the tale 
will willingly lay it by Meo every page has been reed 
Written for us by . MAJOR F c HUNTER 
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aoe = hy an seventh edition—and to all 
cms the and the 
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Writtea for us by mai TENANT MURRAY 
THE CHINESE JUCG’ + or, Tar Gaawpee's Piot 

This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and tn a vein of 

romance ht ly interesting, furnishes many tllustra- 

tions of Chinese life and babite, po the rh “3 the 

tory is brimming with novel and 
‘ Ww ritten exprenig for us by. SY Thy tvands cob COBE, Jn. 
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Bee ADT tks cliva time, during the reign 
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on failing incident and —. It Is fresh with 

1 the vigor of lifelike delines: 

re Written for eS err Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
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infested the seas in 7 vicinity some 
od Written for us b: NED BUNTLINE. 


THE M ‘AINRER: cr Tax Wry Cuisrtain. A 
Be mer isa bighly interesting story of by 
gone times, interest 


ee ee pe 
liar to the history which it describes. It is 
Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
pve fl -pub- 
ndon. rtie sbedeede SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

ER: or, Divote rar Back- 


A vivid ag Haste ag West, unrivalled 


WOODSMAN. te the clecenth h edie 


in Lass and character. 
tion of tis remarkable 


a 5. with ome 
the pom vedios toon Fe Wech- cnet epues Some © es 
tablishment, and the one which the author 
his best. By. ...... cece eee LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


EBRANB: or, Tae Lye neagpesf AND THE CARDI- 
NAL. This Sicitian ‘story of Sea and Shore is one of 
pom interest, and the plot is happily conceived 
skilfully carried out. The present is the //tA edition of 
this Soon tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Lagoon Lage od peng aesp 2 ran oe! pe a 
can hardiy lay it by un 
Written exprently for us by. “AUSTIN Cc. S"SURDICK. 


THE | CHT: fd, eee tur Wantoce. A 
peras p 3 id Land, sbounding in 
incident “ye fn 4 or Cobb has woven some of 
the most wort gh Hera of the American Revolution 
into this thrillin, B peer of which is at- 
tested by its wpe hed tions. 
Written e: expres for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
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one wou think written Ang 
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THE REBEL ot Kins Ye zens. This 
story of the siege of Boston in the ‘of the Revolu- 
tion, gives details of incident and romance of « 
highly ter, and is told ins spicy and in- 
Laer Aa 6 It is one of Dr. and 
best tales, ant. jo wertag 5 sept: In this field he 
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THE UNE. ny ry nl or, Tar Beis or Mapnip. 

Re seme tt story fm the gay capital of Spain, 

and delineates to scenes of love and adventure 

of a thrilling tiny ~ a YUL of love and intrigue, it 

pace ag lh < the phectom h hae written in 
neator 0! who 

=n fons of this story have been 


French. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


or, Tue Consrimatons or Cupa. 
' ry Ra Tea R ED otid and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable ro in 
the government service laid the 
lot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Bea, Written for us by. .F. "CLI NTON BARRINGTON. 
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pereks as and baa 
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has been compared to 
reached seven am. from 
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THE DANCING oran: —~ pena or Tus 
Cagsareake. This is a stor va the Const and the Bea, 
written in our author's apples 


"Danfing Feather,” which it also does in interest 
Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 
VENETIAN t or, Tae Paorner 
or Tae Boumen Wain. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 


boundary of Kobemia. and incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest It is just the kind of romance in 
which Mr. Cobb excels, and has been n- 


perior to "s famous story of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are in the same — 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS CORB, Ja. 


ing character in the cities of Pa 
the middie of the last century. 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour ae 
observation among rigors fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were ob tained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by Mason ¥.C. HUNTER. 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Txt Cann oF rex 
Sienna. A tale portraying the life of Prag Mog rregecrs 
tineali, in the heart of Sunny Spain. ia the mor 
fascinating story of gipeey life ever patios tn "this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet most start- 
Hing in many of its absorbing chapters 
Written expressly . J. H. ROBINPON. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Onaces amp tre 
Priest. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popul_r of Cobb's stories, and palute s very 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. It has 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country and parsed throagh three editions in Lon- 
don. The present is the fourternth edition which we 
have published’ By.. hdd = # COBB, Ja 
THE MAID OF THE BA , Tae Reecta- 
Toms and Mopgmators. A tale of chan ‘the Tearn Bor- 
der, in ite early times. The wild history of the Lone 
Star State prevents vivid scenes enough to supply the 
story-writer with histories! incidents sufficient to give 
all the interest of romance. as this eng = will 
attest Aion gga . Da. J RO om 
N THE or, Tan Russias awn ensemen 
This ls a well-t ind ‘bigh!y graphic tale of iif, de 
hewtic and milit and Ch 
Written expressly ‘be we by. AUSTIN C. BUBDICK 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: «. or. Yea Roven's Car 
vive. This ea true se story tom by a true oe 
It is ae custeeiien nhieu story as Cooper's 


famous Ked Rover 

, Ose? HENRY P. CHREVER. 
PAUL LAROON: Tas 8 Scounce oF bi Doar pd 

his story is one whleh bas been re-published 
Botil we now present the Aficents edition, and is rs 
be Mr. Cobb's bea 
Written exprealy for ce by FYLVANTS CORR, Ja 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A FRIEND. 











BY WILLIE WARE. 
eee 


Friend, go to that far-off clime, 
Leave home, and friends, and me; 

Beek glory in that sunny lend 
Beyond the dark blue sea. 


There win a glorious name ; 
‘Twine laurel leaves to crown 

That noble brow of thine— 
Seek fortune and renown. 


Ah, may thy sunny dreams 
Ne’er fade like dew away, 
But may they all be realized, 
And flowers bright bloom ‘long the way! 
; HOPE 
Who says the wan autumnal sun 
Py with too faint a smile 
Fag ey up nature's face again, 
a oping be on the wane, 
With oneees the heart beguile’ 
DEPARTED Joys. 
bay hopes and vanished smiles, 
lost forever more. 
Like sehipe that sailed for sunny isles 
And never came to shore. —Taomas K. Hanvar. 
A TENDER VOICE. 
Her voice is soft—not shrill and like come 
rr tenderer, graver, almost hoar-e at 
Aa though the earnestness of love 
And quelled all suriller music.—Baaer ConnwaLt. 
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THE ORANGE DANCE. 


peed 
BY LIEUTENANT T. 8. REED. 
Soe 


Tene was no prettier girl within many miles 
of Ballyscowan then Jenny Ryan And very 
few girls were more thoroughly aware of their 
perfections, whether numerous or few, than this 
same Jenny Ryan was of herown. She had sev- 
eral admirers, and there was a glance shot occa- 
sionally from her fall, large, brown eyes, that 
made the thoughtful old people who knew her, 
shake their heads and sigh. Jenny Ryan, next 
after her own pretty face and tall graceful figure, 
loved a flirtation, especially, if assisted by masic 
and a dance; and she resolved that at the Orange 
dance, to be given at Ballyscowan by the Orange- 
men, her white muslin dress with two flounces, 
deep and full, should flutter in the briskest jig 
the fiddlers could pull from catgut and rosin. 

But there were two persons who thought they 
had a right to exercise some influence in the mat- 
ter, and who were almost as certain that Jenny 
should not attend the Orange dance at Ballyscow- 
an, as Jenny herself was that she would. These 
two dissentients to Jenny’s plans were, Jenny’s 
mother the widow Ryan, and Tom Lane a young 
Roman Catholic, who was one of Jenny’s lovers. 

“ An’ sure then, Jenny, you will not go against 
yer mother’s will to the Orange Ball,” eaid Tom 
Lane, as he leaned against a stone wall and watch- 
ed Jenny as she milked her mother’s cows. 

“« Indeed but I will, Tom Lane !” Jenny replied. 
“I have promised Jamy Rea to dance with him, 
and if you will come, I will dance with you too.” 

“That's asy for you to spake, Jenny, but you 
know a Catholic would not be let stand up, let 
alone dance, at an Orange ball.” 

“ And isn’t it unginteel of you, Master Lane, 
to be hindering me of a good time, merely bekase 
I’m a Protester, and you are a Catholic ?” 

Tom Lane answered in a sorrowful tone : “ The 
powers above know, Jenny asthore, that it would 
bring sorrow to my heart to have you lose a 
minute’s enjoyment, or a moment’s pleasure, but 
I feel heart sick at thinking of the happy time 
others will be making, with your bright eyes 
beaming on them, and your red lips speaking to 
them, and your hand in theirs. May be, Jenny, 
when you so lightly bid me come to the Orange 
dance, you don’t think that it would be certain 
death at the least to me, a Catholic, to be caught 
as a spy, as I should be called.” 

“Well, Tom Lane, if you are afeard to come, 
stay away. Iam going; and if you will come 
and ask me to dance, I promise you I will dance 
with you ; and more than that you nor no man 
has a right to ask or to expect.” 

“ Afraid! did you say afeard, Jenny ! and is it 
you that thinks Tom Lane is afraid ?” 

“Faix, Tom, I don’t know whether you are 
afeard or no, and I don’t care. But I do know 
there’s a sayin’ as says, ‘faint heart ne’er won 
fair lady.’” 

“ By the living thunder, Jenny ! if I should be 
kilt five hundred times, I will be at the Orange 
dance. Only say the word, and touch palms 
on it, that you will dance with me.” 

“There’s my hand, Tom! and more than 
that, now you speak as a man as is aman should 
speak ; here’s a ticket, you see it’s a card of ad- 
mission, and the name is left blank. It’s regular- 
ly signed, and will pass you in, if you was the 
Pope of Rome, or Cardinal Wiseman himself. 
That lets you in safely. And if you behave 
quiet, and don’t give or take offence, you may 
make as good time as any Orange blood among 
them all.” 

“Well! I thank you, Jenny ; although it goes 
agin the grain, I tell you, to take this ticket, see- 
ing as I know it comes from Jamy Rae.” 

“Now, good-by, Tom! don’t say a word to 
mother or to anybody that I am going to the 
Orange ball.” 

And Jenny Ryan went towards her mother’s 
house, which was just such a residence as is 
common among Irish people, who occupy and 
cultivate at a rental, some forty acres of land. 
As she was passing the turf stack, a tall and 
handsome young man, met her, and said : 

“ And will you go, Jenny ?” 

“I will, Jamy ; when I say athing, I mane it.” 

“And how have you managed about your 
dress t”” Jamy Rae inquired. 

“ Sure thin, that’s complete; my thin slippers 
and sandals are in my dress pocket, and my white 
touslin dress is hid away in the turf stack !” 

“ Begorra, Jenny, you area good one! Now 
thin, for my part. Come along.” 

They entered the widow's cottage together. 
And Jamy Rae delivered a message from his 
{ mother, requesting a visit from Jenny and Mrs. 





Ryan. The widow made excuses for herself, 
and many objections to Jenny’s leaving home. 
Her suspicions were not lulled, and as Jenny 
was going out, she called : 

“What shoes have you got on?” 

“ My thick shoes in coorse, mother !” 

“ Bad luck to you, if you deceive me, Jenny. 
I will not have you go to the Orange dance, 
mind that! It’s to be in old Paddy Burke’s 
barn, and the old villain of the world shall never 
see one of my blood under the thatch of his roof.” 

“ Forget and forgive, Mrs. Ryan,” James Rae 
said, “‘and let yesterday’s sorrow be hid with 
yesterday’s light!” 

“TI can forgive, but I cannot forget. I lave 
him to God to punish him. He wronged me and 
my fatherless children ; but I have raised them, 
sometimes with an empty belly, and sometimes 
with a full one; and I forgive Paddy Burke, but 
I cannot forget. And I will not have me nor 
mine taste bit, nor sup with him or his. You 
may go, Jenny, to Mrs. Rae’s, and tell Mrs. Rae 
I thank her kindly, but I can’t come. But mind, 
Jenny, a mother’s curse is on you, if you deceive 
me, and go to the Orange dance at Paddy 
Burke's.” 

Jenny Ryan hesitated; and a slight shudder 
passed through her at the thought of the treach- 
erous part she was playing, and of the terrible 
threat her mother uttered. But Jamy Rea 
winked his blue eye at her, and smiled ; and she 
passed lightly over the threshold of her mother’s 
poor but honored home. 

The Orangemen mustered strongly, with their 
orange silk scarfs hanging gracefully over the 
left shoulder and tied on the right hip in a bow 
with six long ends. Each OUrangeman had 
brought a sweetheart or a wife, aod when the 
party assembled in Paddy Burke’s big barn, the 
scarfs were untied from the shoulders of the men, 
and fastened over the shoulder and round the 
waist of the lady, whom each young Orangeman 
preferred. James Rae’s scarf was in this man- 
ner transferred to the pretty figure of Jenny Ryan, 
who commenced dancing with Rae, and was af- 
terwards led by him to a seat, to which she was 
expected, according to the custom, to return 
after every dance. 

Tom Lane who did not venture to wear an 
orange scarf, came in after the dancing had com- 
menced. There was some whispering among 
some of the more violent Protestants, when he 
appeared, but it was checked by Paddy Burke 
and the other members of the committee of 
management, to whom he had shown his pass- 
ticket, and had briefly explained how it came in- 
to his possession. 

“It’s Jenny Ryan has put the comether over 
him,” Paddy Burke said, “and the poor boy is as 
ignorant as a blind puppy of the road he is go- 
ing; but as long as he behaves himself, let him 
dance and welcome.” 

“Will you stand up with me, Miss Ryan?” 
said Tom Lane. 


“ With all the pleasure in life, Mister Lane !” 


and Jenny, flushed with pride at exhibiting her 
power, and parading her conquest, shook her mus- 
lin flounces, and did the “ double cut and shuflie,” 
“the heel and toe,” and other difficult steps in 
the jig, with a vivacity and neatness, that soon 
attracted the notice and admiration of the com- 
pany to herself, and their envious jealousy to 
Tom Lane. 

At the conclusion of the dance, Lane, instead 
of leading Jenny to the seat she had left, walked 
with her to the other side of the room, and there 
the two sat down together. 

James Rae, who had been dancing with an- 
other girl, missed Jenny from the seat she ought 
to have occupied. His angry glance soon fell 
on the imprudent girl, who with the senseless 
vanity of a flirt, was wickedly encouraging, al- 
ternately, her admirers. Flushed and enraged 
by the slight Jenny had openly put on him, he 
strode angrily across the barn, and violently and 
rudely threw himself on the seat between Jenny 
and Lane. 

Tom Lane was thoroughly aware of the dif- 
ficulty and danger of his position, as a Roman 
Catholic, in an assembly, which if not sealed as 
an Orange lodge, was essentially a gathering of 
the faction, openly and avowedly in determined 
and almost savage hostility to the Roman Cath- 
olics. By a violent restraint upon his temper, he 
for a moment controlled himself, as he said with 
affected calmness : 

“ Mr. Rae, you are behaving rudely.” 

“To the d—1 with you! you Catholic inter- 
loper. The very least you could do, when you 
took the girl from her seat, was to take her back 
to where you found her. Bedad! if you don’t 
know Protestant good manners, I'll yo bail, we’ll 
find means to teach you, Mr. Lane! I'dlike to 
know what you came here at all for.” 

“TIT came here, sir, to dance, as a man and as 
a gentleman, and here is my pass-ticket, perhaps 
you know it. It is number 109 !”” 

Before these words had passed, a crowd had 
gathered round the two young men. Muttered 
curses against Catholics in general, and against 
Tom Lane especially, were audibly uttered ; and 
were soon succecded by threats of violence. 
Some one was pushed against Lane, whose Irish 
bloud tingled in his fingers, as he in return 
roughly thrust aside the man who had rudely 
touched him. Immediately a blow was struck, 
and in less than five minutes, amidst shouts and 
screams and curses, Lane, fighting and resisting 
manfully, but vainly, was thrust and tossed— 
with his clothes torn, and his features bloody, 
and his body bruised—out of the barn. 

The affuir was regarded wy the Orangemen 
as merely a little additi exci : 
the more agreeable because unexpected. Retalia- 
tion was of course anticipated ; but a jolly fight 
is one of the pleasures of all Irishmen, and 
especially of all Irish Orangemen. So the 
whiskey passed round freely ; Orange songs were 
sung and Orange toasts were drunk, and fan and 
frolic, games and laughter wore away the night. 
Midnight passed, and several of the party began 
to show that revelry was producing its effects, 
when some ome observed that there was much 
smoke in the bara, and thata strong smell of 

burning straw and peat was anpleasantly percep- 
tible. At first the most jovial revellers declared 
that the odor was ouly the fumes of whiskey, 








and the smoke ooting bat the dust of the barn. 

But some one, more timid than the others, went 
to the door to look round. He found the door 
closed and fastened in such a manner that he 
could not open'it. Others came to aid him in 
his attempts to force it open ; but the strong tim- 
bers defied their efforts. Something was evident- 
ly piled up on the outside, and effectually pre- 
vented the egress of the party. A wild panic in- 
Stantly seized the women. The recollection of 
her mother’s curse flashed on the memory of 
Jenny Ryan, who, in the terror of being suf- 
focated, became almost paralyzed with fear. Men 
rushed wildly from one side of the barn to the 
other, vainly endeavoring to break through the 
heaped up straw that was piled round the sides 
of the barn, and hindered and impeded each 
other’s efforts, by their wild terror. Women 
screamed, old men swore; some young girls fell 
on their knees in prayer ; and some clung to their 
lovers in the hope of being saved by tiem, or of 
dying with them. 

A few of the men retained their self possession. 
In this number James Rea was conspicuous. 
He rallied some half dozen of his friends, and di- 
rected their combined efforts. Under his super- 
intendence an opening was made in the straw at 
one end of the barn, and the prospect of release 
was offered to the agonized crowd. Hands and 
feet, stools and forms were used to batter down 
the masonry. But the thatched roof of the barn 
was on fire, and burning morsels of straw began 
to fall inside. The terror of the imprisoned 
crowd increased. The glare of the flames shone 
through the openings of the burnt roof on the 
pale and terror-stricken countenances of the un- 
happy prisoners. The crackling and the roaring 
of the fire mingled with groans, and curses, and 
drunken imprecations; and fear and dismay in 
every stage, from recklessness to imbecility, were 
marked in the features and exhibited in the ac- 
tions of the horritied men and women. 

James Rea had found a crowbar, and armed 
with this powerful instrument, he exerted his 
great strength in continued efforts to move one 
stone. His blows fell heavily, and at every thud 
of the weighty iron, sparks of fire and chips of 
stone hissed from the wall. At the sight of her 
lover’s energy, Jenny Ryan recovered from her 
torpor. She approached Rea as closely as she 
could without being in the way of the swinging 
bar of iron. 

“ Give me your coat, James,” she said. 

James Rea’s blue eye flashed upon her, and 
she read in that passionate glance, more love 
than the warmest breath had ever whispered in 
her ear. James Rea stripped off his coat, and 
threw it to Jenny, who at the instant made a vow 
to Heaven, that if released trom this present 
danger, she would never again indulge in heart- 
less coquetry. 

“Tt moves—it moves!” Rea exclaimed, as, 
having forced the end of the iron crowbar be- 
tween two large stones, he pushed one towards the 
outside. He paused for a moment as the crowd 
pressed upon him, anu the shouted : ; 

“ Keep back, every mother’s son of you—and 
if we make a way, let the women go first !’” 

The men stood back, and at the instant when 
the straw at the fur end of the barn caught fire, 
the wall gave way. In another second a great 
gap was made, and then Rea caught Jenny’s 
hand and bade her escape. 

“No, no, no!” she murmured, “live or die, I 
stay with you! Go, the rest of you.” And she 
stepped aside and the other women passed out. 

When the Orangemen regained the open air, 
they perceived the extent of the disast.r that had 
befallen Paddy Burke. It was evident that an 
incendiary had set tire to his outstacks, and that 
the flames had communicated to the roof of the 
barn, which fell in very soon after the Orange 
party escaped. No one doubted that it was the 
act of the Catholic faction, and many accused 
Tom Lane. A speedy retribution was promised, 
and many vows of revenge were reg din 


| 
with no forethought of the accident that happened | 


afterwards.” 
“Say what you will, Tom Lane, it’s s black 
deed, and there will be red blood spilt for it.” 
“Maybe there will, and maybe there wont. 


Any way, it’s better to spill red blood from the | 


skin than keep black blood atthe heart. You're 
angry with me, Jenny, when it’s me should be 
down on you for treating me as you have done. 
But come, I’d be loth to see you harmed any 
way. Come, step across the bog with me; 
where I can walk, your light feet can follow ; 
and we will be over the hill and home to your 
mother’s, before your boys can get a fuot across 
the barn.” 

Jenny Ryan’s kind but wavering heart hesitat- 
ed. Certainly if she had a preference for one 
man, that preference was in favor of James Rea ; 
and certainly when nobody else was by, there 
was nobody she preferred to Tom Lane. But 
the events of the night had made Jenny reflect 
more than she had ever reflected before. She 
had resolved whilst the fire in the barn was burn- 
ing the roof above her head, that she would love 
James Rea, and James Rea alone. She had re- 
solved that she would be friends with Tom Lane, 
but nothing more than friendship should be the 
tie of their acquaintance. Now she hesitated. 
The Whiteboy took her hand, and she did not 
withdraw it—he whispered burning words of 
passionate love, and she heard them without re- 
buking them. And whilst she still refesed, and 
at every refusal evinced d 4 in 
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Mester's Picnic. 


A CONTENTED LIFE. 


(At Therty ) 
Five hundred dollars [ have saved 
A rather moderate store 
No matter, I shall Be coment 
w ‘ve a litte more 
(At Forty.) 
Well, T can count ten thousand now 
That 's better than before 
And I may well be war isfed * 
When I've a little more 
(At Fifty.) 
Some fifty thoussapd — pretty well—- 
But I have earned it sor 
However, f shall wor ox vn pial 
Waen | veo little more, 
(at Sizty ) 
Ove hundred thousend——sick and old 
Ah, life is halfa bore’ 
Yet TL can be conten: to live 
When | ‘ve a little more. 
(At Seventy.) 
He dies—and to his creedty heirs 
He leaves a countless «tore 
His weaith bas purcha-ed him a tomb— 
And very littie mor! 
Mrs. Gray Loftus, at seme a star of rome magnitade 
in the f-shionable world ts deservedly so, for nothing can 
ore amiabie than her manners, and nothing a 
delightiul than her convereation—as she poswemes the 
peppy boste of pleasing others by eliciting from them 
vations and thote talents which, by the a-siet- 
smeet be her witchery, she knows #0 well bow to apply. 
by bth best sallies we have heard recorded of her, was 
that difident gentiewan to private chip, 
Mr. Sins Reeves, to sing 
"enka the modest tence at lest, “I will sing 
My preity Jans,’ on conditivn that you first pay me 
frome sort of compliment—one tat the company shail de- 
cide to be witty.’ 
* Surely,” said Mra. “you are not so determin- 
ed against )insios as to pane ol my betog witty a previous 





refusing to accompany Tom Lane, a pistol shot 
in the direction of the burn to which James Rea 
had advanced, and the sound of approaching 
horsemen coming from Ballyscowan, altogether 
overthrew her remaining firmness. 

The other women screamed and ran, they 
knew not why or where, and Tom Lane, gently 
putting his arm round her waist, lifted her over 
the wall, and ran with her along the side of a bog. 
They heard the shouts of people calling “the 
Peelers!” “the Peelers!” And then they knew 
the mounted police were out, and probably in 
pursuit of the men suspected as the i diaries 
of Paddy Burke’s barn. They heard a voice 
hail and cry—‘“ Stop! Surrender!”—but they 
ran on, and Tom Lane, still holding Jenny’s 
hand, said : 

“ Twenty yards more, Jenny, and we'll be on 
the bog, where they cannot follow us.” 

As he spoke, the pale light of a pistol flash 
dazzled their eyes—and the next instant they both 
fell to the ground. Fora short time Jenny Ryan 
lay insensible. As her consciousness returned, 
she perceived several policemen gathered round 
about, and she heard one exclaim in tones of 
surprise : “‘ Why, one on ’em is a woman!” 

Her white dress, as seen in the dusky gray of 
the morning, had been mistaken for the disguise 
of a Whiteboy, and the same ball which killed 
Tom Lane had wounded her. She was lifted 
gently and kindly from the ground, and was con- 
veyed to her mother’s cottage. As ler mother 
bent over her with streaming eyes, Jenry groaned 
painfally, and murmured : 

“ Mother, dear, take off your curse !’’ 

“ Twill—I do—my child—my darling !”’ 

Six months afterwards, a ship well freighted 
with hopeful emigrants sailed from Liverpool— 
and at this present hour, there is not a happier 
or a more prosperous farmer on the banks of the 
St. John than James Rea ; a better or a steadier 
wife than Jenny, or a prouder grandmother than 
Widow Ryan. The old woman says she for- 
gives Paddy Burke, for Heaven has punished 
him. And whenever she can find a listener, she 
tells the story of the Orange Dance at Bally- 
scowan. Dear reader, should you ever go be- 
yond “ Jumping-off Point,” in Maine, and visit 
New Brunswick, look among the smiling farms 
on the banks of the tranquil river St. John for 
the thriving family of James Rea and Jenny 
Ryan. 








the hearts of the enraged Orangemen, who easily 
saw that several persons must have been engaged 
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in the work of destruction and diabolical injury. 
No unaided individual could have so effectually 
blocked up the barn door with wagons and carts. 

As it was time to return to their several homes, 
the party broke up into groups. A great many 
were going to the township of Clogart, where 
Mrs. Rea resided, and where Jenny Ryan might 
have passed the night. So, headed by a fiddler 
and a fifer, the Clogart division left Ballyscowan 
about an hour before daybreak. They had pro- 
ceeded in this joyous manner about a quarter of 
an hour, almost forgetting the dangers they had 
escaped, when a boy sprang from behind a wall 
that bounded the road, and told Rea that a party 
of Whiteboys was waiting for them at the burn, 
a narrow but deep stream that was to be crossed 
by stepping-stones, over which only one person 
could pass atatime. Notin any way daunted 
by the intelligence, Rea proposed that the wo- 
men should remain in the rear, whilst the men 
proceeded to reconnoitre, and perhaps to force a 
passage through the Whiteboys. Jenny was un- 
willingly one of the party left behind. As she 
rested on the wall at the side of the road, she 
was startled by a voice close to her ear: 

“ Hist, Jenny! hist!” 

She looked round. A man with a white shirt 
over his ordinary clothes, and his face covered 
with black crape, was standing on the other side 
of the wall. Jenny at once knew this was one 
of the Whiteboys, and she suspected that it was 
Tom Lane. 

“ Come with me, Jenny. You cannot pass the 
burn; there is a strong party of our boys there, 
and your folks will be tarned back. Come with 
me, and I will take you safely to your mother.” 

“ And is it me that will trust myself to you, 
Tom Lane, after your cowardly attempt to burn 
the boys, and me too, in Paddy Burke's barn *” 

“ By the living thunder, Jenny, I swear I had 
no heart nor part in the matter—I did not know 
a word about it, till ten minutes ago, when I was 
told Paddy Barke’s stacks were burnt, and that 
his barn had caught fire by chance. 1 dun’t be- 
lieve any man, let alone an Irishman, would do 
such a devilish deed as roast the boys and girls 
alive.” 

“ And who was it built up the barn door then 1” 

* Whosoever did that, Jenny, did it for s lark, 








[Prepared for The Flag of our Union. ] 

We are blushing roses. 
Bending with our fullness, 

Midst our ciose-capped sister buds, 
Warmivg 

Whateo’er of beauty 
to rg and yet reposes, 

Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath, 
Took a shape in roses.—Laicu Hunt. 

Cut Flowers. 

Cut flowers intended for home ure should not be made 
into bouquets, but arranged in dishes, with or without 
sand, so that each flower-stalk can go directly into the 
water. The only time this rule should be deviated from 
is, in case of parties, where every one wishes their flowers 
to show to the best advantage. Such flowers will not at 
best last more than two or three days; while if arranged 
with their ends in water or wet sand, and a little care 
taken to sprinkle them with tepid water, they will look 
fresh and decent for a week. Bouquets sre made in 


. different ways, but all aim at the same thing—that of 


presenting the flowers to the best advantage. The com- 
mercial florist aims at making a few flowers go as far as 
possible; and not unfrequently by so doing, hits the very 
aeme of bouquet making, that of exhibiting each individ- 
ual flower without crowding. But to our bouquet. The 
groundwork is made up of the Grownd Peris, or club 
moss. Having procured your moss, pull it to pieces, and 
tie small bunches of it to the ends of young willow twigs; 
haviog made enough of these, bind them together so as 
to form « head as large as the bouquet is devired to be 

Take s pair of scissors and trim the top slightly convex, 
or cauliflower shape. Have your flowers fastened to 
twigs (the cameilias to willow, and ail small flowers to 
broom corn). When ali this i« accomplished, the flowers 
are drawn through the mow in just such « position as 
taste may dictate, the camel lina oceup)ing uniform posi- 
tions, whether three or a dozen—all interstices Billed up 
with choice smali flowers. A piece of cotton or fine 
strieg should be frequently bound round while drawing 
the flowers in their places soastokeep them there. After 
all the space is filled in, place a few little simple flowers, 
such as the stevia, cy pros vine, ete, round the outside, 
to hide ail appearance of stems, and it is complete. 


Stevia. 

Mexican perennials, with tufts of very pretty white or 
pinkish flowers, which should be growe in sandy peat, 
and require 8 little protection during the winter Steris 
Evpatorivm ise very pretty plant for bed tiog out ioe 
geometrical flower-garden, from its compact form of 
growth, aod sbundance of delicate flowers 
Eutaxia. 

Australian shrubs. with yellow and orange pes-fowers, 
which in thir climate require o greenhouw They should 
be grown in light peaty soil, and receive the geocrai 
treatment of Australian shrubs There are only two 
apecias. 


urely you will surrender without that 
article ?"” 

* No,” rejoined Sims Reeves, “Tam positive."’ 

“That ie impossible,’ observed the fair lady, “ = we 
all here know, Mr. Reeves, that you are superlative 
“ PULVERIZED PoTaTo.”’ 

One of your foppishiy-got-up exquisites, with small 
Cane, €) ¢-giass, etc., etc., registered his vame at the Union 
House. atew days sinew, for dinver. His fastidiousmss 
caused much merriment to those sho sat near bim at the 
table, and he was pretty well Sous rh by all. Matters 
reached « climax when the * * called to a wai 
and slowly taking in ber features ~ the aid of his pretty 
poy Spectacle, drawled out, “1 say, waitaw, have 

tor en f more pulverized potetaw ? * Yoe poor dumb- 
Waitress modestiy asked, * Any more what, sir?” 
= *Pulveraed A avert my gi:l—pulverized potataw; and 
as be ¢: tious in piacing it betore we!’ It tent 
iKely that the girl Sana have kuown that the gentieman 
meant mashed bad be not pointed energetically 
to a dish of that cane sank which had just been pisced 
upon the table The lauguter, sileut but hearty ,in which 
his neighbors induiged, ueariy deprived them of the Lene 
fit of what they were eating, aud the story made a good 
day. 


joke for the 


An action was ‘beotghe egelaet the owner of a 
which, by the tarelessurss of tue driver, had crushed an 
unlucky donkey against » wali, aud Killed it. A loarand 
aad well Knowu for his roughness of exclamation, 

one of the wituesses, who found no other 

peed of extricating bunself than by giving & graphic de- 
scription of the matter in question. “wel, my lord 
judge,” said the hesitating ciown, ‘1 'il teu you how it 

uappened as weel as i cau. My lord, suppore Lam the 
wagun, bere 1 was. Now, my lord judge, uere you are— 
you are the wail.” The descsiver nuw poused as it trying 
to recoilect his third position. ** Coie, feitow,” exctaim- 
ed the t, “Out with your story at once! Yue 
have not told us where the ass was."’—* My lord judge,” 
exclaimed the witness, witu a sudden sparkle iu tis eye, 
* his honor tue counsel is the ars!’? O1 course, the court 
was in a roar. 


Perhaps no man ever sion 80 scandy up to charac- 
terus Kembie. For the time be aluwst iamgied himself 
to be the very re ted. The exawple to the 
above rule happened one night uta proviucisl theatre, 
when John perturmed the cliaracter of Brutus. The um- 
fortuvate wight woe that evening represented Mare An- 
thony, fatigued by his exertions, sought beliiud the seeurt 

refreshmect from @ tankard of cool porter. Jono, making 
en exit from the stage, caugut tue vobie Antuony lu the 
very act! He shrunk ughast trom the horrid smut. Mare 
Avthony drinking porter! Kewole etruck the ollending 
Pewter pot from tue actor's hands, ran to bis tiring: — 
threw himeelt on @ sofa, aud much time eloped betore 
his brother actors coulu prevail upoo him to cuminue the 
performance. 

A gentleman was visited by one that was as fond of the 
Sport as he who coud do tetter. Uff they starved ons 
September ope hag One of the best Of tue kenuel. The 

» Tanged, quickly fuund, aud stood 
steady ; ; oo By "the sUuver—baug! bang! avay the 
birus flew; the dog gave au iusiniticent jouk at bis com- 
Panion, as much as w say, * You must mend this.’’ 
Again and again, with no better success than the f 
the dog eg the fligut of the covey tll out of right. 
He thea toe geuueman & must aa of 
contempt, ad trotted howe to his master 

At Beauty's door of glass, 
As Wit anu ¥ eaith ouce stood, 
her who should pass, 
She answered, * He wuo could.” 
bi goldes key Wealth thought 
To pass, but ‘twould aot do; 
While Wit « diawond Urvught, 
And cut bw bright way canny. 


een meee 


Our Western exchanges rather laugh at the idea of call- 
ing corn ix and seveu feet Ligh “talleore.” ** Why,” 
says ove,” * 1 see an ear of coru on the staik so hign £ 
could nut reach it to hang wy hat ou it, aud there were 
several more in the fielu. AC must Dave Leen eight and @ 
half feet from the ground ‘hat wust be tue kind of 
corn Jack Downing used to write about, where laduers 
were used im picking it. 

An old gentleman, whose character was unimpeached 

wuimpeachat.e, for some sught cause was chalenged 
by @ dissolute young Huispur, who Was determived the 
oid gentieman should give bin bovorable paiiefecth m. 
The old gentieman very good uaturetiy reiused tu fight, 
and the fellow threateueu to ‘gazette’ bin as 6 Cvwerd. 
“ Well, go shead—I had rather fili twenty newspapers 
than one coffin.” 


Macready was a ae stickler for correctness of costume 
in the rl he brought out at Covent Garden. Seetug 
Miss Kaluforth dressed tor Upuelis iu o pair of bite satia 
shoes, be thus addretecd he. 

* bly dear young lady, when you are going to 2 - 
character tm a piece, the sceve of whicu ts laid in 
mark, I beg jou wit, in tutare, wear Denmark 
siippers.”’ 


pa 





RAAAAARE AAA 


Two knights of the angle having been one evening giad 
to seek the shelter of @ #urr, ale-livtise for the uigut, ome 
poopy the other tue or xt muruing a to how be hed 
passed the night, observing, tuat for bis port, “he had 
slept like « —" So did 1,” repiiet uis compenion, 

* for | was turning rowed aii wight.’ Thus practicaliy 
proving the nousense uf tue O14 simile for s sound siceper, 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
—_ i years Udequalied prosperity and po pularity, 
has become a * household word” from Maine wo Califor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
aad country, ail over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be « weekly visitor tw every Amerkan bome, 
because 


CH It bs just such « paper as any father, brother or 
friend ry introduce to the family circle 
ow ik 





ing pages not one vulgar word or line 
GP 1t numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in thir country 
CI Ite tales, while they xbeort the reader, cultivates 
taste for a)! that is good acd beactiful in hamanity 
OP It is acknowledged that tie good infil venc< of euch 
. i irele te almort ineale ule ble 
te suggestive pagrs provoke in the young an ia- 
quiring wie and add to their stores of knowledge 
te columns are free from polities aod ai) porring 
a, RD en we Toph borme happy 
“te It is for these reasons thet It has for years been so 
popular « favorite throughoa! Uw country 


TERMS -—INVAKIADLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscriber, one year e200 
4 cubseri ribers, 
Py “ and one te getter-ep of ciub 160 


ee ese and Tus Wmcoms Gpaer 
MM PRALLOT 
, Boston, Mass. 
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